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A GOOD LOAD 
Hay is One of Our Most Profitable Crops 








N THE rush of getting the corn, cotton and tobacco crops under 
way it is important that we not forget what should be a crop of 


first importance on all Southern farms—the 
hay crop. Nature has given us such a splendid 
climate and such a monopoly in cotton produc- 
tion that we have signally failed to avail our- 
selves of our excellent opportunities along lines 
other than cotton growing. 

Just a few weeks ago we had an account of 
what Mr. Nixon's farming showed, and it will be 
remembered that of all the crops grown the hay 
crop paid best. We believe that on the average 
cotton or tobacco farm anywhere in the South, 
similar results will be obtained. 

The Progressive Farmer has consistently and 
persistently held to the idea that cotton should 
be made strictly a surplus cash crop—a crop, 


represent the net cash income from the farm operations. 
course, will never be true so long as we use Western grain and hay 
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in other words, the proceeds of which will about 


This, of 


to the enormous extent that we now do, 


We have every natural advantage for making 
of the South a great hay and forage section. 
Where the soil is suited five or six crops of 
alfalfa may be harvested; crimson clover and 
oats planted in the fall come off in ample time 
for another crop to follow; lespedeza sown 
on oats in March makes one of the finest of hays 
without any further attention; and cowpeas and 
soy beans after oats may be sown as late as 
July and make excellent hay before frost. 


It is well to make a good cotton crop; but it is 
better still to keep the proceeds of it at home. 
A legume hay crop, planted now or later, will 
help materially in this direction, and will aid in 
making rich land at the same time. 
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A $9 Bottle of Farmogerm Puts Millions of 


Little Nitrogen Factories on Five Acres 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNIC Ean RE Serene ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ER EN 


TO EITH OFFIC RED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., U INDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents 

The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 
per year, 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date c which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on pag opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,"" means that Mr. Doe is fhe up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ter ays te have this date changed 
and properly corrected on Your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly/show when your subscription expires, 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


If you innoculate your cow-peas, food they get when they are grow- We 
soja-beans, clover, vetch and alfal- ing inthe plantroots. The bacteria comes resuf® of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
fa with Farmogerm, you not only to you in a bottle that admits @ supply ] on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
increase your chances of a fine crop of pure filtered air to keep them active does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 

but increase the fixation of nitro- and ready to hustle when you put them business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 


gen to benefit follow crops of all on your seed, ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
kinds, . 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 


conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
Farmogerm is the only preparation of us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
These bacteria are really little Ni- pure high-grade bacteria that can be the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
trogen factories .that extract Nitro- guaranteed to be pure—alive and active | price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
gen from the air and store it in little —and to remain in this condition for long tiser, and that the subscriber must sayewwhen writing each advertiser: “I am 
nodules on the roots of the legume periods of time. Such @ guarantees goes writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
crops. It costs only $1.80 per acre to with every bottle of Farmogerm, reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
enrich your soil this way. So farmers 
everywhere are inoculating their le- Farmogerm cultures are always fresh 
gume seed with Farmogerm, cultures. They are as alive and active Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
a year rware s > e the a 
Set fe Wisled into thinking time | 42° SS Ss always address their letters to 
any kind of bacteria in the soil will do ‘ 


the work of Farmogerm, or that so- ———t THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. c 





called cultures put up to starve in wads 


of cotton—drowned in sealed bottlles of , The Legume Grower 


water—or dried up in cans of powder— 
are just as good as Farmogerm bacte- Free 
ria, There is only one preparation of high 


—_— 
grade bacteria—and that is Farmogerm. | | Our new magazine telling all about SIX TIMELY ARTICLES BY DR. 
growing legumes will be sent you free 
Other people may grow bacteria and upon request. It tells how to prepare BUTLER 
send you ‘‘dead-ones,.”’ We breed and se- the soil—inoculate—and fertilize the le- 
*lect bacteria and send them to you alive gume crops—beautifully printed in two 
in jelly that contains the same kind of ! colors. Write for a copy now, 




















Following are titles of six articles of the utmost importance 
Farmogerm is sola py |The Coe-Mortimer Co. | and timeliness to all farmers, beginning in this issue of The 
Leading Seed Houses Box 103, Charleston, S. C. Progressive Farmer. Look out for them: 


General Southern Distributors. May 9—What is “‘Deep’’ and What is ‘‘Shallow ”’ Cultivation 


and When Should They be Used? 
a | w GE May 16—How Often Should Corn and Cotton Be Cultivated? 
: May 23—What is a ‘‘Dust Mulch’’ and What its Value? 


and Dealers. 








weet 30—How and When Should Cotton and Corn Be Laid 
‘4 ; 

June 6—What Shall We Plant on Stubble Lands ? 

June 13—What Crops Can Be Sowed at Last Working of 


A El ri Li ht Corn and Cotton? 
n ec Cc £ Y ere’s one best in everytaing—in corn 
ing Plant on Your You NEED J AWILLIAMS sedans it’s the ues ta" Genes, Sey 


: manship and service it is supreme. From 
- > PORTABLE the strong, rigid frame to the pebble stone 
Farm Means Safety F grit buhrs—the very heart of the mill—it’s 


built with the one idea of grinding more 
from such a disaster as this, and will iy y } CORN Mil meal and grinding it better than any other. 


add to your comfort and well-being in wi, A : Automatic adjustment of the grinding 
@ hundred different ways, or ¢ 


The individual electric lighting plant has | ‘ +7 | buhrs is secured by four heavy spiral 
been perfected by the development of the il = , springs back of the stationary buhr, so that hard sub- 
\ o @ stances cause no injury. No other mill has this feat- 

6 9? ATTERY AND : ° 
Wyray-Exide Deprecicee ame Li yt ure. Buhrs cannot drift or run together when mill 
Siti ‘tates oh i lie sail aie 5 St runs empty. These and other points make the Williams 

c ring e elements of safety, comfort anc —— x 7 s : ; 

convenience into every household at a minimum of cost, Gare ee the best and most economical in operation. Sold on 
No longer need you worry over the possibility of an = & money back guarantee. 


Overturned lamp in your house or lantern in your stable, mak- yy 2 my 
Sag @ wreck of your home. Write for Catalogue and set yourself right. 


No more lamps to fill—no more smoky, hot, burned-up air and straining i i 
Sieas tastedd of Chis Fou have at oer cotueeas o Gare Gees oman Williams Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 26, Ronda, N.C. 
light, ready at the press of a button, wherever and 
whenever you want it, } : z 
The **WyraysExide’’ battery and switchboard have 
been designed and built for your home by those who MAKE MON EY SAWI Te LUM BE R- 
have designed and built the enormous batteries 
which are us i i i | 


used in the large city lighting plants. 











‘ Individual Lighting Plants are compact, simple, ' 2 om = — — 

-xpensive 2asVv 2rstan¢ C erate. ¢ 

require little attention, Prete Gnd , There’s thousands of feet of rick priced lumber over there in the 
You want electric lights, so write our : fer wood-lot, waiting for you to get an ** American ’’ Portable Saw Mill, belt it up 

og el ge gc Alay Pn cag oh A an é . ee to your farm engine, and get busy in a profitable lumber- 

on electric lighting. You should know all i, » ae A ing business. The re’s san American” of oe size you 

about the subject, S i F , want—andit’sso simple, durable and easy running that you can 


F — manageit yourself, turning out the best lumber at the least cost. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE Bg : cai 4 ; il No skill or experienceis needed. We give you full instructions 
: 1 j - } a for making lumber which you can use yourself or sellin thelocal 

BA I ji ERY C . | 4 bd ‘ market. If you have no timber, there’ slots around you. 

Oo. alt : I 4 = a. 5 f Lumber is high,and going higher. Trees bring the big- 

PHILADELPHIA ; : a i gest money when sawed into lumber. Begin now to 


ae 
= " S d n \C-—we 2 sharvest your wood-lot. Write for our Farm Catalog 
New York. Chicago, Boston, St. Touts, ‘ wie > we ee EL MEN) ag and Booklet No 9; on farm lumbering. 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Roch- 1 ———— <2 


ester, San Francisco, Toronto, Portland, é : ee" = AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Ore., Seattle, Los Angeles. . << =—S i121 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


Columbia, S. C. Atlanta, Ga, New Orleans, La, 














Mill Your Own Flour ":= 


with a 


Wide-awake farmers, grain, flour and 
other merchants, engine owners, etc., - pi > ry 
Lcasuaming “Eeste” aad waiektee If you. want a range that doesn’t waste heat—but throv 


the dollars roll their way. Socan you by Roller Flour the oven —a range that heats quic kly - —a range in which ashes C . 


milling your own wheat, selling the floar and mill~ can Ag accumulate and make it ‘‘eat up’ * fuel—get a 
ing for your neighbors, Yon can make ag high as 


50 bbls. finest roller flour daily with the 


os 9 

Midget” Marvel 1 # . ; Pil 

SELF-CONTAINED ROLLER FLOUR MILL | 4 J The — ges are so bu 1ilt that the f heat is ever nly distributed. Y se don *t have to turn 
Host derfallittle mill buil . 7 ~ around the bre: a4 anlue Oe baking. The large fire boxes are built with ash chutes 

ost wonderfn! little mill ever built. Complete, : AN : that force the ashes tothe pan. Water fronts of big capacity and fire surface mean an 

all in one smallcese, Requires very little space i : — abundance of hot w r. Burn wood, hard or soft coal. Every range guaranteed to prove » 
- power. Anyonecan operateit. © al g) ' / g dally working, cnccose in your kitchen or your money refunded. 
o Previous Milling Experience Needed ¢ i c G! Our free catalog describes all of the famou 
A money maker from the start. 30daystrial. Money-back \ | he a Stoves and Ranges and is packed with valuable information on the ra ‘ 
guarantes. Write now for FREE book, prices, plans, etc. | tion. Every housekeeper should have this catalog. Write for a copy NOW! 


Anglo-American Mill Co.Inc, 502 Trast Bidg.Owensboro,Ky. —= \ - RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 
Box 50 RICHMOND. VA. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








FERTILIZERS FOR COTTON AND 
CORN 


_——__—. 


Without an Intimate Knowledge of 
the Soil and Previous Crops, it is 
Impossible to Prescribe the Best 
Fertilizer Mixture 


READER asks: “What is the 
best fertilizer for cotton, formula 
and cost per ton? 

“The best fertilizer for corn, form- 
ula and cost per ton?”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to state to 
our readers that no one can name 
the best fertilizer for cotton or corn 
and certainly any one will recognize 
that this is true when it is noted that 
we are told nothing regarding the 
soil on which the cotton and corn ‘are 
to bo grown. 

It may be that this soil needs no 
fertilizer, but merely the best culti- 
vation, seed, seasons, etc., to pro- 
duce a large crop and that all the 
nitrogen, potash and phosphorie acid 
necessary to produce as large a yield 
as other conditions will permit are 
already in the soil and will be avail- 
able to the crop during its growth. 

Or, if the land has had liberal ap- 
plications of stable manure and has 
had a legume crop plowed under ev- 
ery year or two it may not need any 
nitrogen at all in the commercial fer- 
tilizer. Or this soil may have availa- 
ble for the crop all the potash needed 
to produce as large yield as the oth- 
er elements of crop production will 
permit. In fact, since this soil is lo- 
cated in West Tennessee, if it has 
even an average amount of humus it 
is not likely to need potash for corn 
and cotton, for it likely already has a 
sufiicient amount available for those 
crops. But on the other hand, if it is 
an average West Tennessee soil it is 
deficient in available nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, for a large yield. 
Carrying this line of reasoning a lit- 
tle farther, this soil may need nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid and under 
ideal conditions as to water supply it 
might be advisable to use a liberal 
quantity of these plant foods, but 
owing to the deficiency in the supply 
of humus it may be quite possible 
that this soil will not hold sufficient 
water to enable the crop to use lib- 
eral amounts of the plant foods ac- 
tually needed by this soil and these 
crops. 

For these reasons, we shall not try 
to name the best fertilizer for cotton 
and corn. 

For cotton on most West Tennes- 
fee soils, we have advised a fertilizer 
containing about two and a half to 
three times as much phosphoric acid 
as nitrogen and no potash except on 
land where the cotton suffers from 
rust, when we have advised the ad- 
dition of 100 pounds to 150 pounds 
of kainit per acre. It is a little dif- 
ficult to give a good reason for this, 
except that phosphoric acid being 
cheaper and not being leached from 
the soil we can afford to use sufficient 
to insure the crop getting all it needs, 
for as stated, what it does not use 
will be there for the following crop; 
whereas with nitrogen the cost is so 
high that an amount which will give 
the largest yield may not be the most 
profitable and any excess applied is 
apt to be leached out of the soil and 
lost. 

A fertilizer 
per cent of 
9 per cent of phosphoric acid 
is perhaps as near as we can 
Suggest for cotton. Such a fertilizer 
may be made by mixing equal parts 


containing 
nitrogen 


3 to 314) 
and 8 to 


of cottonseed meal and 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. For corn, on aver- 
age West Tennessee soils, and on 
most other Southern soils where com- 
mercial fertilizers pay we would use 
about twice as much phosphoric acid 
as nitrogen, but would not as a gen- 
eral rule use as heavy an application 
as for cotton, because it is less likely 
to prove profitable on corn. Such a 
fertilizer may be made from 1,200 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 800 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 
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RATION FOR MILK COWS 


Good Cows are Usually Underfed, 
While Poor Ones are Often Fed too 
Much 


READER says he purchased two 

pure-bred Jersey cows. The older 
cow was reported to have given four 
gallons of milk a day with her last 
calf, but in the hands of the present 
owner has never given over 22 
pounds and is now averaging about 
1914 pounds a day. The other 
cow with her first calf, although 
she is four years old, is giving 
17 pounds of milk a day. The feed 
now used is alfalfa hay, cottonseed 
hulls, and a mixture of three pounds 
corn chops, one pound cottonseed 
meal and three pounds of rice feed 
consisting of one-third rice and two- 
thirds rice bran and polish. 

The cow giving 19% £4pounds 
of milk receives 10 pounds of 
alfalfa hay, six pounds of cottonseed 
hulis and seven pounds of grain mix-~ 
ture. The cow giving 17 pounds of 
milk a day receives eight pounds of 
alfalfa hay, six pounds of cottonseed 
hulls and six pounds of grain mixture 
a day. 

Are these good rations? 

Balance the cheapest and best rat- 
ion for such cows from the following 
feeds: 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

The best way to answer the first 
question; ‘“‘Are these good rations?” 
is to compare the digestible nutrients 
in the rations with the generally ac- 
cepted standard for cows giving sim!- 
lar quantities of milk. The feeds 
used are all good and it is purely a 
question of composition and cost. 
Taking the ration fed the cow giving 
191% pounds of milk we find the fol- 
lowing: os 


Corn chops 
Wheat bran 
Rice bran 

Rice feed 
Alfalfa hay 
Wheat shorts 
Cottonseed hulls 
Peavine hay 
Cottonseed meal 


PPO HPN 





Digestible Nutrients 





Ration Carbo- 
hyd’tes 


4 05lbs 
1.99 ‘ }.1 


Protein Fats 








Alfalfa Hay 
Cottonseed Hulls- 
Corn (chops) 

‘** Cottonseed Meal-. 


“ R ; 
* Rice Bran-. _ i 
“ Rice Polish ) feed) | 


10 lbs 
6 


1.05 Ibs 
‘02 








Standard 16.6 Ibs Milk-- 
Standard 2.20lbs Milk-. 


200 
2.50 ' 














The above shows that the heaviest 
ration now used does not furnish the 
nutrients thought to be necessary for 
a cow giving 16.6 pounds of milk a 
day. These cows are being underfed 
in all probability. A good cow is apt 
to be underfed and a-‘poor one over- 
fed, but before positively concluding 
that these cows are being underfed 
we would want to try them with a 
heavier ration and in that way as- 


certain if they would give enough 
more milk to pay for the increase in 
the cost of feed, for this must always 
be the final test of the quantity of 
feed that should be given. 

To increase these rations we would 
increase the cottonseed meal in the 
grain mixture and either substitute 
some peavine hay for a part of the 
cottonseed hulls or add some peavine 
hay. 

Taking the feeds at the prices sta- 
ted we would try the following 
changes as a means of reducing the 
cost: For instance, alfalfa hay is 
quoted at $24 a ton and peavine hay 
at $16 a ton. At these prices we 
would use the peavine hay, for 15 
pounds of this hay will cost no more 
than 10 pounds of the alfalfa and it 
is certain that 15 pounds of peavine 
hay is worth more for feeding than 
10 pounds of alfalfa. It is probably 
true that there will be a little less 
waste in feeding the alfalfa and it is 
a little better, but 12 pounds of cow- 
pea hay will probably be found equal 
to 10 pounds of alfalfa. 

In the grain ration we might con- 
sider the advisability of substituting 
rice feed for the corn chops. They 
are of the same type of feeds and not 
far different in feeding value. Corn 
is liked better by the cows and has a 
little higher feeding value, but at the 
prices quoted we would try replacing 
the corn with slightly larger quantity 
of rice feed or rice bran. Bight 
pounds of the rice feed will cost no 
more than five pounds of corn chops 
and if the cows like the rice feed as 
well it will certainly form a cheaper 
ration. We would certainly try feed- 
ing these rice feeds instead of the 
corn chops and by weighing the milk 
see which produced milk at the least 
cost. 

We suggest as a trial ration for the 
cow giving 19% pounds of milk a 


day the following: 
ths. rice feed—1-3 rice, 
rica polish, 
cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed hulls, 
peavine hay. 


1-3 rice bran, 1-3 


tbs. 

> Ibs, 

Ibs. 

Of course, if this ration does not 
produce milk as cheaply as the one 
now being used we would go back to 
the present ration or make some oth- 
er change with a view to getting as 
good a ration at less cost. With that 
in view the following might be tried: 
9 Ibs. rice feed—1-3 rice, 1-3 rice bran, 1-3 

rica polish, 
2 hs. eottonseed meal, 
18 tbs. peavine hay. 

This ration would cost a little more 
than that now given but contains a 
larger supply of digestible nutrients 
and should produce milk cheaper. 





Calculating the Value of a Fertilizer 


READER asks the values of the 
* foliowing grades of fertilizers: 


ton 8—1.65—2 fertilizer. 
ton 10—2—2 fertilizer. 
ton 10—4—4 fertilizer. 
ton 8—2—2 fertilizer. 


One 

One 

One 

One 
There are various. ways of estimat- 
ing the values or worth of different 
grades of commercial fertilizer. First, 
the market prices of ready mixed fer- 
tilizers may be obtained from the 
dealers. These prices will vary ac- 
cording to the location, owing to dif- 
ferences in freight rates, the quantity 
purchased and whether bought for 
cash or on time. Second, the worth 
or value may be estimated by fixing 
an arbitrary value for the different 
plant foods, such as, for instance, 20 
cents a pound for nitrogen and five 
cents a pound each for phosphoric 
acid and potash, or such other val- 
ues as location and other condi- 
tions may make right. Third, a 
value may be fixed by ascertaining 
the market prices of the raw mate- 
rials, calculating the values of the 
amounts necessary to make a fertil- 


izer of any special grade and adding 
the cost of mixing. 

Allowing 20 cents a pound for nia 
trogen and five cents a pound >ach 
for available phosphoric acid and >>t- 
ash the values of the grades of fers 
tilizers given are as follows: 


8—1.65—2 :— 
Phosphoric acid, 160 pounds, 
Nitrogen, 33 pounds, at 20c ......... 
Potash, 40 pounds at 5c 


10—2—2:—~ 
Phosphoric acid, 200 pounds, ... $10.08 
Nitrogen, 40 pounds, at 20c ........... 8.@0 
Potash, 40 pounds, at 5c 2.00 
_-_— 
Total $20.00 
8—4—4: One Ton:— 
Phosphoric acid, 200 pounds, 
Nitrogen, 80 pounds, at 20c .. 
Potash, 80 pounds, at 5c 


. $10.60 
16.00 
4.00 


<caiceeal 
$30.00 


8—2—2: Ona Ton:— 
Phosphoric acid, 160 pounds, 
Nitrogen, 40 pounds, at 
Potash, 40 pounds, at 


. $8.08 
8.00 
2.00 


SVC. ».% 


5¢ 
Total 


Without taking the space to calcua 
late all the values by the third meth- 
od, one may be taken as an example: 
In an 8-2-2 fertilizer there are 1,600 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 40; 
pounds each of nitrogen and potash, 
To supply these plant foods will re< 
quire 615 pounds of cottonseed meal 
analyzing 2.5-6.5-1.5; 900 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate and 62 
pounds muriate of potash containing 
50 per cent of potash. 

The cost of these materials will be 
something like the following: ; 


615 bs. 
900 ths, 


cottonseed meal, at $30 a ton. 

16 per cent acid phosphate, at 
$16 a ton 

muriate of potash, at $50 a ton 

sand or filler 


$9.24 


7.20 
62 Ibs. 1.55) 
423 Yds, ar 


—_—_< 


— 
2,000 


Ihs.—Total 000 0 917.9% 


Usually acid phosphate can be 
bought for a little under $16 a ton) 
and cottonseed meal will cost a little 
less than $30 in some sections and a 
little more in others. 





“Cowy” Flavor in Milk 


READER writes that he has @ 

young cow whose milk and butter 
smell and taste so ‘‘cowy” that he ig 
unable to use them. 

This reader wants a remedy and 
apparently, as is usual, lays the 
blame on the cow. If this is truly a) 
“cowy”? odor it is almost certainly 
due to dirt from the cow getting into 
the milk while it is being milked 
from the cow. Some people are in4 
clined to resent such a statement, 
but it is a fact just the same. Al 
“cowy” smell or taste in milk usual 
ly means cow manure. Of course, 
there are certain feeds and weeds, 
wild onions, for instance, which give 
an undesirabie odor or flavor to milk, 
but what is known as a ‘“‘cowy” odor 
or taste is not due to any fault of the 
cow but to carelessness of the milker, 
Milk that is all right when taken 
from the cow, but afterwards ac< 
quires a bad smell or taste gets it 
from improper handling or the pres4 
ence of undesirable germs or bac 
teria. 





Walter McQueen, a person of color, faced 
Justice Howard in the police court at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, the charge against him being 
assault and battery on the person of “uly 
3eNe Hopper. In addition to the bat’ ered 
complainant three of her friends appeared 
as witnesses against him. 

The clerk read the warrant, 
“City of Jackson, Tennessee, 
McQueen’’—and so on. The 
ed his head, meantime 
glowing faces of the 
prosecution. 

“Please, sur, read dat fust part over agin 
me,” he requested, 

“City of Jackson, Tennessee, against Wal< 
ter McQueen,’ ” obliged the clerk, 

“Well, jedge,”’ said Walter, “ef de whole 
city of Jackson an’ dese foah cullid ladies 
is organized ag’inst one nigger, what chance 
has he got? I's guilty.’’ 


beginning: 
against Walter 
prisoner scratch- 
contemplating the 
chief witnesses for the 


to 





The highest price ever paid for a serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South< 
ern stories, to begin May 23. 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








What a School Boy Wants to Know 


E ARE discussing peanuts in our 

school, and our teacher is a wo- 
man and says she does not know any- 
thing about peanuts. Our book says 
that the stem to which the blossoms 
are attached goes into the ground af- 
ter the fall of the blossom, and the 
nuts fill there. Do you think so? 
Suppose all the blossoms were six 
inches above the ground, would the 
stems go into the ground, and if 
there were no blossoms to fill the 
peas, why is it that the peanuts on 
the hill that have no blossoms fill as 
wellas any? Why do we have to use 
plaster?” 

Your book on agriculture is per- 
fectly right. As soon as the blossom 
has been fertilized with pollen it 
turns down and goes into the ground 
and the nuts form there. If the 
bloom getsno pollen there will beonly 
a shell made or what is called pops, 
and the perfection of the bloom de- 
pends very largely on the abundance 
of the proper food for the plants in 
the soil. There are no nuts made 
without a flower, for every nut is the 
result of a blossom. Plaster is the 
sulfate of calcium, and it has the 
power in the soil to release potash 
that may be there in an insoluble 
shape. But if there is plenty of phos- 
phoric acid and potash supplied to 
the crop there will be no need for 
plaster, for plaster is not a fertilizer, 
and it is the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash that make the nuts. 





Poor Fruiting Cotton 


HIS is from South Carolina: “I 

have a piece of land which I want 
to plant in cotton. It is coarse soil 
with clay about 18 inches down. I 
mix 400 pounds cottonseed meal and 
400 pounds 14 per cent acid phos- 
phate and use 200 pounds an acre, 
and it makes a big weed but does 
not fruit well. Am I doing wrong? 
Has the moon anything to do with 
crop planting?” 

You have a piece of land you want 
to plant in cotton, and I suppose plant 
it every year and use a little bit of 
fertilizer. The only wonder is that 
it makes a big weed. So far as the 
fertilizer is concerned, you could do 
better by using far more of the phos- 
phoric acid and less of the cottonseed 
meal, and adding some potash. If 
you added to your 800 pounds made 
of 200 pounds cottonseed meal and 
600 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, and used 450 pounds an acre, 
half under the cotton and half broad- 
cast down the middles, you would 
make more cotton. Then put your 
land into a systematic rotation and 
stop keeping a piece of land only to 
grow cotton. 





Jonquils 

WANT some information as to 

growing Jonquils—what variety is 
best to plant and where to get them 
and when to plant.’’ 

By Jonquil I suppose you mean 
the whole Narcissus family. Some 
call them all Daffodils. But there is 
only one Jonquil, Narcissus jonquilla. 
But there is a host of Narcissus. The 
most popular are the large yellow 
trumpet sorts like Sir Watkin, Gol- 
den spur, Emperor, Empress and oth- 
ers. The finest of these large trum- 
pet sorts is the Glory of Leiden. 
Then there is the Leedsii section with 
white petals and yellow cups, or some 
like Mrs. Langtry, entirely white. 
Then there are the Polyanthus sorts, 
like Paper White and Tazetta, the 
Chinese sacred lily. Then the Poet 


Narcissus, white with red cups, and 
more recently we have the Poetar 
section, which are crosses of the Pa- 
per White and the Poet’s Narcissus. 
These make flowers in clusters and 


the best varieties 
Stella, 

But it would take a catalogue to 
tell of all of them. There are some 
double flowered sorts that are forced 
largely in winter by florists, such as 
the Von Sion and some others. The 
bulbs are planted in October, and you 
can get them from any of the leading 
seed houses in Washington, Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. They need 
light and fertile soil, but no animal 
manure in contact with them. For 
commercial purposes they are plant- 
ed in rows 16 inches apart. and two 
to three inches in the rows. 


are Elvira and 





Bermuda Grass 


HIS is from Burke County, N. C.: 

“T wish to plant a creek bottom 
in Bermuda grass. I see roots adver- 
tised at $2.50 per 100 pounds. Is 
this a reasonable price?” 

In your mountain section I would 
advise you to let Bermuda alone. It 
is an excellent grass for the warmer 
coast country, but in your section 
there are other grasses that are bet- 
ter for your use. The best of all 


Pear Blight 


LEASE advise me if there is any 
remedy for blight in pear trees. I 
have been told by some nurserymen 
that the Bartlett pear is free from it. 


I have some very fine trees four 
years old which developed a little on 
one of them last year, and I note that 
it is full already this spring. Is there 
anything I can do? The trees are full 
of fruit. What do you think of Medi- 
ca, advertised here?”’ 

The Bartlett in my experience is 
more subject to blight than almost 
any other except the Lawrence. The 
pears that I have found least liable 
to blight are the Seckel, Beurre D’- 
Anjou, Madeline and Superfin. Duch- 
ess too has not blighted badly for me. 
The only thing that can be done is 
to cut out ahead of the blight and 
stop it. Cut as soon as you can see the 
shrivel of the bark and before the 
leaves turn black, and you can pre- 
vent it going any further, while let 
alone it will destroy the whole limb. 
Do not know anything about Medica, 
and do not know what it is advertised 
for. The Progressive Farmer never 
admits ads of any medicine. 





Land Plaster 


LEASE tell me what land plaster 
contains, and if it would be cheap- 
er to buy the materials and mix it at 
































HICKORY HEAD FARMERS’ CLUB, BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA 
(See Page 12) 


pasture grasses in the upper Pied- 
mont is orchard grass mixed With 
some others to fill in between the tus- 
socks that orchard grass is apt to 
make, and with these grasses you 
will have not only summer but some 
late fall and winter pasture and an 
earlier pasture in the spring than 
Bermuda will give you. Twenty 
pounds of orchard grass, five pounds 
of red top and five pounds of blue- 
grass an acre will make a good pas- 
ture in your section, and you will 
probably have some lespedeza come 
in naturally. In all the Piedmont 
section these grasses will beat Ber- 
muda. The recent article in The 
Progressive Farmer was from Okla- 
homa where Bermuda has beenfound 
peculiarly adapted to their hot and 
dry climate. 





Borers in Apple Trees 


HIS is from western North Caro- 

lina: ‘‘What is good for borers 
in apple treees? I have 500 trees 
with some in them. The woodchucks 
are after them a great deal. Will 
they get them out?” 

I had rather do something that is 
bad for the borers than good for 
them. There are two sorts of borers 
in apple trees, the round-headed and 
flat-headed borers. The round-headed 
ones can be cut out or punched with 
a wire. The woodchucks will prob- 
ably do moré harm than the borers. 
A tree that is very badly infested with 
the flat-headed borers had better be 
dug up and burned. You can also 
inject carbon bisulfide into their 
holes and smother them. 





home. Is it better for peanuts than 
potash?”’ 

Plaster is a natural rock that is 
merely dug and pulverized. It is the 
sulfate of calcium and is not a fertil- 
izer, and hencecannnot take the place 
of potash for peanuts. Its main effect 
in the soil is to release insoluble pot- 
ash, and if the soil is already defi- 
cient in potash it will be of little use. 
It is the phosphoric acid and potash 
that make the nuts. 





The Weeder 
ILL it pay to run a weeder over 
cotton before it comes up? Will 
it hurt the seed?’’ 


e The best thing to use before cotton 


or corn come up is the slant-tooth 
smoothing harrow. Then after the 
plants are up and untid several inches 
high use the weeder both ways, get- 
ting over rapidly to kill grass as it 
starts. The weeder will not hurt the 
plants. Then start the riding culti- 
vator and you can work the crop rap- 
idly and level and never get in grass, 





Seedless Watermelons 


HAVE heard that it is possible to 

grow seedless watermelons, but 
have always doubted it, but consider- 
ing Burbank’s wonderful accomplish- 
ments, I ask if it can be done and 
how?” 

Suppose that you succceded in get- 
ting a watermelon without seed, 
Where would you be?” Simply at 
the end of your rope, for without 
seed you cannot grow watermelons. 
If Burbank has really done any won- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ders I have never seen the results, 
for I think he is a monumental fake, 
Take this summer’s canes on the 
dewberries and bury the tips and 
they will root and make plants in the 
fall. 





Grass Kills Cows 


AM sending you a sample of grass 

that grows by a branch here and 
kills all cows that eat it?” 

The grass sent appears to be a 
species of Panicum. I do not think 
any of these grasses are poison. Prob- 
ably you turned the cows on the wet 
grass. while hungry and they gorged 
themselves and got bloated, or there 
may be some poisonous plant asso- 
ciated with the grass, for monkshood 
often is found in such places and is 
very poisonous. 





Weeds in Pasture 


HAVE a fine Bermuda pasture for 

my cows, but it has gotten infes- 
ted with bitter weed. I am thinking 
of plowing it up to get rid of the 
weed. Will this injure the Bermu- 
da? Would it be well to sow some 
Japan clover seed?’’ 

Plowing it up will not destroy the 
Bermuda or the bitter weed either, 
for the soil is full of the seed. The 
only way to keep a pasture clean of 
weeds is to keep them mown off be- 
fore they seed. Keep the bitter weed 
mown off regularly with the mowing 
machine and you will get rid of it. 





Preparing Land for Corn 


HAVE some land I wish to fertil- 

ize for corn another year: How 
will it do to sow sorghum on it and 
turn this under in August and lime 
it and then sow rye to turn under for 
the corn the next spring?’’ 

Sowing sorghum will simply give 
you some organic matter to make hu- 
mus in the seil, and rye the same, 
and neither will add any plant food 
to the soil but what they took from 
it. Sow cowpeas and let them ma- 
ture and turn them under and sow 
after spreading 1,000 pounds of lime 
an acre. 15 pounds of crimson clover 
seed, and give the clover 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate an acre, and then 
you will have a crop to turn under 
for corn which will have gotten a 
large amount of nitrogen from the 
air and more and better vegetable 
matter than you would get from sor- 
ghum or rye. 





Keeping Onions 

OW can I keep onions in fall and 

winter?” 

That depends on what kind of on- 
ions you’ grow. The Italian and 
Spanish onions are poor keepers. The 
New England varieties like the Dan- 
vers, the Southport and the Red 
Wethersfield all keep very well. When 
the onions are ripe pull them and 
put them with the tops in the hot- 
test loft you have to cure. When the 
tops are dry move them to a dark 
cool place. You can keep them in a 
perfectly dark outhouse of any de- 
scription, for it matters not if they 
get slightly frozen so long as they 
are not handled when frozen, but it 
is best to keep them just above the 
freezing point. It is light and heat 
that starts them to sprouting. I have 
kept them in North Carolina piled in 
a dark corner of the barn all winter. 
Keep the dry tops on them till want- 
ed for use or sale. 





Second-crop Clover 


HAT is the best way to treat the 
second crop clover to prevent its 
slobbering horses?’’ 
Plow it under and get the land 
ready for wheat. 





We have just renewed our subscription for 
The Progressive Farmer as we never could 
think of being without it after knowing what 


it is. TIT urge every one to take it for it is 
certainly the best paper I know anything 
about for any farmer or any one who wants 
to progress, Any one can learn how to do 


things right by reading it if they don’t know 
anything.—Mrs. W. H. Butler,Walhalla, S. C. 
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HANDLING MOUNTAIN SOILS TO BEST ADVANTAGE 





Fertilization and Rotation of Corn and Small Grain Crops Grown 
in the Mountain Section of North Carolina 





By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station 


[While this article deals primarily with North Carolina conditions, we are sure that 
what Professor Williams says is equally applicable in the mountain sections of South 
Carotina, East Tennessee, North Georgia, and North Alabama.—The Editors.] 


intelligent use of commercial fer- 

tilizers on many of the soils is es- 
sential in order to secure the great- 
est returns per acre for the labor and 
thought put into the production of 
crops. Realizing the great importance 
of this matter to the farmers of our 
State, we several years ago planned 
and put out field experiments with 
different crops which were designed 
to determine the plant-food require- 
ments of different types of soil for the 
most economical production of our 
chief crops when grown on the vari- 
ous soils of the various sections of 
the State. In previous articles pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer 
during the early part of the spring 
we gave directions, based upon our 
field experiments, for fertilizing one 
of the main crops grown in the east- 
ern and central portions of the State, 
and now we come to discuss the fer- 
tilization and rotation of the chief 
ercps grown on the mountain uplands 
and in the mountain valleys. 


It has been found with all moun- 
tain soils thus far studied that chem- 
ical analyses have shown them to be 
sufficiently supplied with potash for 
the growing of maximum yields of 
such crops as corn, oats, wheat and 
rye for several hundred years. The re- 
sults of carefully conducted field tests 


T MOST sections of the South the 


. with cereals have not shown, in any 


ease, but little if any increase in yield 
resulting from the use ef potash in 
the fertilizer mixture. In fact in some 
instances it has in our soil type tests 
seemed to cause a decrease in the 
yield. Without question it would 
have been far more profitable to have 
left the potash out of the mixture for 
general farm crops like corn and 
wheat and to have substituted a like 
amount of phosphoric acid, or nitro- 
gen for those upland soils deficient in 
organic matter. For such crops as 
potatoes, tobacco and the legumes it 
is probable that the use of potash will 
pay on many of the mountain soils. 
The main problem then with farmers 
with reference to this plant food con- 
stituent is not in the way of how best 
to increase the supply, but is rather 
one of how to render the large store 
present available to the plants. Phos- 
phoric acid is the chief deficiency of 
beth upland and valley soils of the 
mountains, as shown by analyses and 
by the greatly increased yields by all 
our field experiments where this con- 
stituent was applied. Nitrogen is 
the next constituent of importance in 
controlling crop yields, as most culti- 
vated mountain soils are deficient in 
organic matter, the chief source of 
nitrogen of our soils. In order there- 
fore to produce the most profitable 


yields of these crops phosphoric acid 
in some form will have to be supplied 
in most cases. Nitrogen will also 
have to be added in some com- 
mercial form like dried blood, 
tankage, cottonseed meal, nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
or by the growth and turning under 
of soil-improving crops like red 
clover, hairy vetch, or soy beans, if 
the largest and most profitable yields 
are to be secured. 


Lime has generally been found to 
be of benefit, especially when applied 
to bottom or other soils containing 
much organic matter, but the chief 
benefit may be in some cases, at the 
expense of the organic matter stored 
in the soil, as the use of lime, espec- 
ially in the burnt or hydrated forms, 
hastens the decomposition of this 
material, setting free in available 
forms for crops much of the nitrogen 
which it contains. The use of lime, 
however, under certain conditions 
and on many of the mountain soils is 
to be encouraged, but its action must 
be understood and it must be used in- 
telligently and be used in connection 
with ohter plant food constituents 
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SOY BEANS IN CORN ROWS 


A Good Rotation and the Fertilizer 
Treatment of the Crops in the Ro- 
tation 


ay PLANNING rotations for any par- 
ticular section it should be kept in 
mind that they should be so arranged 
that soil improving crops will come 
on the land as often as practicable in 
order that the nitrogen and organic 
matter supply of the soil may be kept 
up, or increased if necessary for the 
best results. In the mountains, as red 

















PHQSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH ON RIGHT; NO FERTILIZER ON 


Swe T, 
UNFERTILIZED 


that may be needed by the crop grown 
on the particular soil if the produc- 
tivity of the soil is to be maintained. 
When lime is applied to mostreof our 
soils its action is seldom as a plant 
food constituent, but rather as an 
agent to improve the character of the 
soil, to promote the growth of bene- 
ficial bacteria, and to set free in an 
available form the potential plant 
food locked up in the soil, particular- 
ly the nitrogen and potash. 

















WHEAT PROPERLY FERTILIZED 


FERTILIZED CORN YIELDED THREE TIMES AS MUCH AS 


clover has generally been found to do 
so well when the soil is properly pre- 
pared and treated for this crop, it 
should more generally be used in the 
rotations than is at present the case. 
For lack of space only a typical short 
rotation can be given, which is 
typical of many others of longer or 
shorter duration that might be adopt- 
ed. One well suited for grain farm- 
ing in many portions of the mountain 
section of this State is as follows: 

First year—Corn, with soy beans 
drilled in the row at planting, or be- 
tween the rows before the first culti- 
vation. 

Second year—Wheat sown in the 
fall after corn, and red clover sown 
on the wheat in the spring; and 

Third year—Red clover. 

The soy beans planted in the corn, 
as well as the corn stover and wheat 
straw should be plowed into the soil, 
or else be fed to stock and the man- 
ure carefully saved and applied to 
the soil. 

We would suggest, in starting this 
rofation on average upland mountain 
land, that a mixture of 200 to 300 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and about 50 pounds of 
high-grade dried blood, or about 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, be applied 
in the drill at the time the corn is 
planted or else the acid phosphate go 
in at planting and an application of 
60 to 75 pounds of nitrate of soda be 
made to the corn after it has been 
cultivated a time or two in the spring 
and has gotten well started into 


growth. If farm manure is available - 
in sufficient quantities to give a good 
application per acre the commercial 
nitrogenous material (blood, cotton- 
seed meal or nitrate of soda) may be 
left off and only the acid phosphate 
be added. For most of the lowland 
soils, especially if they are of the 
darker phases, it will not generally 
be necessary to add any nitrogen 
with the acid phosphate. 

Ground limestone should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds per acre at the time the land 
is being prepared for corn or wheat 
and be thoroughly mixed with the 


surface soil by use of a spike-tooth or - 


disk harrow. On the dark colored 
bottom lands burnt lime at the rate 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre might 
be used in some cases to advantage 
instead of ground limestone: how- 
ever, generally, if the latter is applied 
some little time before the crop is 
planted its action, although slower 
than that of the burnt lime, will be 
found sufficiently rapid for all practi- 
cal purposes. Again, limestone is not 
only a safer form of lime for the gen- 
eral farmer to use, but is also a form 
that is generally much more easily 
and cheaply handled. 

For the wheat crop in the rotation 
it is suggested that the treatment sug- 
gested for corn be used, except that 
in addition to the acid phosphate an 
application of 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre of basic slag or finely ground 
phosphate rock be added to the wheat 
as the application is to be made for 
both the wheat and the clover. At 
the time the red clover is plowed un- 
der in the fall of the third year of the 
rotation, an application of at least- 
500 pounds or more of finely ground 
phosphate rock should be made 
broadcast and be turned into the soil 
with the red clover. If this plan is 
followed enough phosphoric acid 
should be provided for the entire sec- 
ond period of .-the rotation and in a 
very short time if the leguminous 
crops of the rotation are plowed into 
the soil or fed and the manure ap- 
plied to the soil, should provide most 
all, if not all, the nitrogen required 
by the crops in the rotation. The ap- 
plications of lime and phosphate rock 
should be made every three years. If 
the above plan, or a similar one, is 
followed the land should grow more 
productive every year and large and 
cheap crops should be produced. 





Don’t Burn the Trash 


In reference to the article from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, in regard to farmers burn- 
ing cotton and corn stalks, grass, ete, I 
don’t think he put it strong enough, I tell 
my hands on the farm not to burn anything 
—brush, logs or even stumps—except in the 
fireplace and stoves. Hau! the brush, stumps 
and all litter off on some poor place on the 
land and let it rot. It will make a good 
spot for many years. Most of our farms 
have poor places on them-.too poor to culti- 
vate. We have a lot to learn about farming. 
We must learn to take care of all the waste 
manure about our barn lots, chicken coops, 
hog pens, ash hoppers, etc. By saving all 
this waste matter we would not have to haul 
so much commercial fertilizer.—Chas. C, 
Tharpe, in Statesville Landmark. 





Look for our new serial May 23. 
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quickly and at little cost. 

With the Standard outfit you 

can dig wells a feet deep 

through any soil, ; 

in a day. J. H. SS A 

Warren, County “Aa 

Surveyor, writes: CZ mene 

Icompleted my 40 ft. “44% AA e catia ae 

well in ten hours. g SS 

Bores like an auger rE EN 
Dumps like a shovel sotooe ae 

STANDARD EARTH AUGER 
{isthe most useful and most used implement on many 
farms. Digsholesfor fence posts, caisons, foundations, 
iers, piling, supports, or to set out tré@s and shrubs. 
ine augers in one—adjustable by inches to 9 sizes. Will 

not spill the dryest sand and cannot clog with the stick- 
fest clay—one blade opens wide to empty 
| OUR NO. 1 WELL BORING OUTFIT 
| for wells up to 40 ft. includes one No. 10 Standard Earth 
| Auger, two expansion blades, 40 ft. of connecting pipe, 
| 12 Standard malleable couplings with bolts, one Stand- 
| ard Internal pple. Price, delivered east of Missis- 
sipp!, $12.00. (No. 2 outfit digs wells up to 100 ft. deep.) 
Vou can make money boring i a ey Le, Ee oe 
wells. E. L. Latham had 

orders to bore 8 wells be- 

fore he had finished his 

own. Our illustrated circu- 

lar explains the many uses 

of the Standard Auger and 

shows how you can pay for 

the outfit twice over on 
pour first well. 
Send 2 ct. stamp for circular 
STANDARD AUGER CO., 1129 A Newport Ave., Chicago. 








FARM WORK FOR MAY 


Economize Labor by Broadcast Cultivation of Young Cotton and 
Gorn and by Using Two-horse Cultivators—Crops for May Plant- 
ing—Silage Crops—Preparation for Grain Harvest 





By J. F. 

O OTHER month except June af- 
fords such a stress of farm work 

as May. The rush is chiefly that 
incident to the cultivation of corn, 


cotton, and the minor crops. But 
May is also a 


planting month 
and, especially in 
the Southern third 
of the Cotton Belt, 
a harvest month 
also. 

The routine op- 
erations of culti- 





vating corn and 
cotton vary so 
PROF. DUGGAR. much with differ- 


' ent soils and other conditions and the 
| best methods for local use are so well 


known to the best farmers that most 
detailed suggestions would have but 
limited application. 
The Harrow in Cultivation 

HE best farmers know and prac- 

tice many effective and _ labor- 
saving methods that have not been 
generally adopted by the mass of 
farmers. One of these good practices 
that should become almost universal 
in the cultivation of corn and cotton 
and of many other crops is the use of 





Profit Maker 


Does high class baling with minimum 


expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft —2 
horses haul it easily. Weight as shown 
with engine 4250 lbs. With or without 
engine or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 
WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 
Get facts on Eli construction — 18 
models—belted motor. geared motor, 
belt power and horse power. Write 
today. Address 
COLLINS PLOW CO, 
2015 Hampshire St, 
Quincy, 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 2° 227s 
one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.’’ We 
willshipit to you onapproval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing 

our full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at price never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicyciea, 
gunéries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
| TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equip 1ent and parts for a!l 
bicycles at h if usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. A ? 
} RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
‘exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
} #€ Gosts You Nothing to learn what. we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.1 187, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jay Bolster Springs 


make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
Save cost—prod brings rc ragon lasts longer. 
Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 
Mm America since i1$89. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— (© 
sustain load up to Stons. If not at dealer's, |} 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. | 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 738-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 
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ek Pe 
13 Cents Per Rod Up 
Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
ized, Outiasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 
direct from factory. Over 1650 styles for syery purpgse-— 
foned and gates of all'atyles. "Mail postal for catalog and 
NCe an * ail or catalog an 
earn pie to test ‘and nomen ‘with others. Address 
. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Department 87 Cievel: 
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Remember that if what you wish to buy 


fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, | 


you can often get it by putting a little no- 
fice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





the spike-tooth harrow, or of the 
weeder, as an implement for cultiva- 
tion while the plants are small. It 
has been the writer’s privilege to 
urge this with tongue and pen almost 
constantly for about 20 years. The 
advantages of broadcast cultivation 
are each year becoming more widely 
appreciated. In April 1914 I saw in 
certain néighborhoods in Alabama 
larger areas of cotton and corn har- 
rowed since planting than in any two 
| preceding years. This is especially 
| true where the soil is stiff and liable 
| to crusting. In none of these cases 
have we found any criticism of the 
method. 

Among its advantages are the more 
prompt coming up of cotton, the 
freeing of the land from weeds while 
these are still small, and the retain- 
ing of needed moisture that should 
| enable the young plants to grow off 
| more promptly than otherwise. More- 
over, the harrowing of young cotton 
reduces the labor of chopping, be- 
cause it reduces the number of weeds 
and slightly thins an excessively thick 
stand of cotton. 

I prefer to drive the harrow diago- 
nelly across the rows, as this enables 
any harrow teeth that have accumu- 
lated brush to drop it as those teeth 
pass over the middles, in the case of 
rather high beds. But driving in a 
direction either perpendicular or di- 
agonal to the row is preferred espec- 
ially, because it avoids the chief dan- 
| ger of harrowing very young plants, 
namely, that when driven exactly in 
the direction of the row any tooth 
that retains trash and that happens 
to be immediately in the row may up- 
root a number of plants in succession 
before the trouble is noted. How- 
ever, this accident seldom occurs. 








Barring Off and Substitute Pro- 
cesses 


OSSIBLY “running around’ corn 
the first time with a scooter and 


barring off of cotton may be in order. 
Certainly these are not the cheapest 
means of giving the first cultivation. 
Can the farmer working two or more 
horses or mules and seeking to econ- 
omize labor afford to bar off cotton 
or to plow a four-inch strip around 
corn with a scooter? The answer of 
even those who practice and defend 
these too common customs would be 


” 


i “no,” if they could see, as I some- 
times do, a farmer riding his disk 
cultivator over six or more acres a 





day and barring off cotton to as nar- 
| row a balk as the average turn plow 
| does; or if they could see other types 
of cultivators finishing one row at a 


Duggar 
time and leaving no baik but a strip 
for chopping scarcely wider tham a 
balk. 

Crops for May Planting 


AY is especially the month for the 

planting of corn on bottom lands. 
While the last half of the month is 
frequently a satisfactory time for 
this, it is believed to be better in 
most cases to do most of this work in 
the earlier half of the month. So far 
as I have noted, no extremely large 
yields of corn have been made from 
very late planting; I take late plant- 
ing,—and consequent short season,— 
to be one of the main reasons why 
yields of corn on occasional prize 
acres in the South exceed those made 
on prize acres farther north. 

Even in those regions, (as in the 
stiff lime lands of Central Alabama 
and Northeast Mississippi) where it 
is generally considered necessary to 
plant early corn on beds or ridges, it 


is in many cases safe and advisable 
to plant late corn on or below the 
level. 

The coming in of May finds the 


greater part of the cotton acreage 
planted. Yet some cotton planting 
remains for May. However, where 
the boll weevil is present in destruc- 
tive numbers such cotton as cannot 
be planted before May 1, should, I 
think, be left unplanted. Better for 
cows to eat the seed intended for 
planting than for boll weevils to de- 
stroy the crop. 

Among the minor crops the plant- 
ing of the following is in order in 
May: 

Running peanuts, if not already 
done, and that part of the area of 
Spanish peanuts intended for sustain- 
ing hogs in August and September; 
soy beans, especially those intended 
for hogs to utilize in August and Sep- 
tember; sweet potatoes and a number 
of vegetables, notable among which 
are bush and pole lima beans, or but- 
ter beans, and pole snap beans, okra, 
ccllards, ete. 


What Crop for the Silo? 
AY is a good month for the plant- 
ing of corn intended for the silo, 
as such plantings will be ready for 
the labor-consuming task of harvest- 
ing, hauling, and cutting during the 
‘Jayving by”’ period of late summer. 

For corn may be substituted as a 
silage crop one of the coarser varie- 
ties of sorghum. The chief advan- 
tage of sorghum is its ability to with- 
stand drouth better than corn. It 
costs more to put a ton of sorghum 
than of green corn into the silo where 
the yields are equal,—unless one em- 
ploys the rather expensive type of 
corn harvester for cutting and tying 
the sorghum for convenience in hand- 
ling. It is an open question whether 
even with a corn harvester sorghum 
should have the preference over corn 
as a crop for the silo. 

As a means of making silage richer 
in protein, the soy bean has some ad- 
vantages over the cowpea. It is more 
satisfactory to grow soy beans and 
corn or sorghum in separate fields, 
mixing them as cut into the silo, 
rather than to grow the two crops in 
a mixture. In planting these two 
crops for mixing in the silo, it is best 
to plant the corn a few weeks earlier 
than the late Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans. 

Pastures need, but can seldom get, 
attention in May. They chiefly need 
the mower to keep down weeds. This 
work can'be done when the ground 
is too wet for cultivation. 

Grain Harvest 
HE harvesting of the early varie- 
ties of oats, Burt and Fulghum, if 


sown in the fall, adds to the burden 
of work in the latter part of May. In 
the Southern third of the Cotton Belt 
the Red Rust Proof varieties (Appler, 
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Bancroft, etc.) are ready for harvest 
during the last days of the month, 
The best preparation for the grain 
harvest, whether that come chiefly in 
May or in June, is the overhauling of 
the binder or mower and the ordering 
of extra parts for these machines. 





Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from ‘Sunny 
Home Farm” 
By A. L. French 











HE report of Mr. Nixon’s farm 
crops in a recent issue of The 


Progressive Farmer is illpminating, 
and the fact that the hay crop 
paid more dollars for each dollar ex- 
pended in labor 
and fertilizer 
than did any 
other crop, is 
another’ _ proof 
of the = state- 
ment that we 
have made for 
years, that at 
the going 
prices for hay 
in the South, 
this is our most 
profitable crop. 
Farmers in the 
of our territory have 
herdsgrass and sapling 
and in the other sections 
grass and lespedeza, hay 





MR. FRENCH 
upper section 
in timothy, 
clover, 
Johnson 
crops that will pay even greater re- 


turns for the dollar invested than 
did Mr. Nixon’s pea hay. The hay 
crop of our territory should be so 
increased that we will be self sup- 
porting in the matter of rough feed 
before another five years roil around, 


x ke & 


Gratifying, is the 
ress lespedeza is making in the 
far South as a hay crop, and our 
friends in the upper coOuntry should 
not forget that this splendid little 
legume is one of their best friends 
also. It is one of our very best sum- 
mer grazing plants, and is without a 
doubt doing more toward improving 
the soils of the Piedmont South than 
any other legume. 


a 


indeed, prog- 


I believe the advice to fertilize 


liberally for cotton and tobacco is 
sound. Then if I were to advise a 
little farther I would say get an- 


other crop in the land at once when 
these crops have been harvested, and 
so prevent as far as possible the 
washing or leaching of any available 
plant food that these money crops 
have left in the soil. Thousands of 
tobacco fields on which large amounts 
of fertilizer were applied last spring 
have been bare all winter, and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of plant food 
has been washed away that could bet- 
ter have been used to grow wheat or 
oats or crimson clover. 

If the ewe lambs that are to be 
retained to replenish the flock have 
not been docked, do this work at 
once. A long tail on a sheep is a 
huisance, and the sooner the lamb 
loses this appendage, after she is a 
week old, the better 

In just a little while now the oat 
hay will be ready to harvest, and it 
is going to be a busy time about that 


time—-with late legume crops to 
plant and the hoed crops to culti- 
vate. So be sure and have every- 


thing connected with the hay-making 
in readiness so that things can be 
made to hum. Better look after the 
hay frames, the mowing machines, 
the hay rakes and forks, on the first 
rainy day that comes now. 

We have ordered a new bar and 
new blades for our machine. Can’t 
afford to monkey with a machine that 
is not in the best condition when time 
presses. 





What a fine thing, indeed, is a 
really competent boss on the farm; 
a fellow that never is. obliged 
to speak a cross or loud word, but 
who can place his men and teams just 
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right when every lick is made to 
count to the fullest. 

Let’s all try to be that sort of boss 
this summer and just remember that 
being boss of ourselves is just as im- 
portant as bossing the hands well. 
Don’t fool away time, it is the most 
important thing we have, for it only 
comes once. 

ee: 6 

Now is the time to get the “‘sum- 
mer hair cut” and buy a new suit. 
A farmer is just as much of a gen- 
tleman as any other man and I don’t 
see why he should not look the part 
when his business takes him to public 
places. Overalls and hickory shirt 
suit me all right to work in on the 
farm, but I need something else for 
a change when I am not working. A 
$25 suit and a 25-cent hair cut will 
make you feel like a new man. Try it. 

* * * 

Hasn’t the madam spoken to you 
about mowing the door yard? If 
she hasn’t, I take it she has just been 
waiting to see if you won’t think of 
it yourself. Have the children pick 
up all the old cans and sticks, then 
take the shoes off your cutter bar, 
load yourself up with Sunday lan- 
guage, and cut the grass and weeds 
close with the horses. Do this every 
10 days and you will have a better 
leoking place. 

x * * 

The writer has been carrying a 
great hidden sorrow for the past 
15 years and the whole family has 
felt its blighting curse. The soil of 
“Sunny Home Farm” just would not 
produce watermelons. But now we 
have another farm over in Virginia 
where, between the rolling red hills, 
are little rich, sandy loam bottoms, 
fashioned for the express purpose of 
producing melons to perfection. And 
we are preparing now to make the 
summer months a sweet, happy sea- 
son. The land broken deep; hills laid 
off eight feet apart; a forkful of well- 
rotted manure, thoroughly mixed 
with the soil of each hill; a good 
handful of fertilizer along with the 
Manure, and long vears of sorrow 
changed by sweet anticipation. 

* * * 

Are you making preparations now 
for one or two good heavy colts 
to make their appearance on the farm 
next year? Raising most any sort 
of good colt to do the work on the 
farm is far better and cheaper than 
to depend upon buying mature ani- 
mals when needed. But now, when 
the automobile is making such in- 
roads on the prices of light horses 
and draft horses are holding their 
Own in the best markets because there 
is nothing to usurp their place, it 
seems folly to me to breed our mares 
to a light-weight horse, providing the 
Service of a good draft animal is 
available within driving distance. 
Regular breeding will produce a sur- 
Plus of horses after a time, and a 
good draft horse never looks for a 
buyer long. free 

* * * 

One cold February day some years 
ago a neighbor lady who was en- 
thusiastic over the winter garden 
asked me what Mrs. French was get- 
ting out of the garden. J responded 
Promptly that “I saw her getting two 
sheep and a bull calf out the day be- 
fore.” Salsify, parsnips and turnip 
Salad are about the only crops we 
have found profitable in the winter 
garden. But of the summer garden 
a different story may be told, if the 
Planting and cultivation are carefully 
attended to. 


A helpful pamphlet to 





the grower 


of fruit and truck is ‘Marketing 
Southern Products of the Soil’, is- 
sued by -the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. It con- 
tains many suggestions on what to 


grow, where to market, and the form 
of package to use for all kinds of pro- 
duce. It is a fitting companion to 
their former booklet, giving a list of 
the reliable commission merchants 
throughout the country. Both publi- 
cations can be had on application to 
the above address. 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








.THE BOY’S CHANCE ON THE 
FARM 


Young Men of Pluck and Energy 
Make Opportunities Everywhere, 
Rather Than Having to Wait for 
Them 
OMETIMES we hear it said, ‘‘There 
is no chance for the boy on the 

farm.” 


Now let me make this statement: 
The young boy has just as good a 
chance on the farm as he has the 
mind to make. Now may I try to 
prove it? 

Just now I have in mind a young 
man who went away to a State Nor- 
mal school when he was 17 years of 
age. It took him five years to fin- 
ish the course. All the way along 
his heart was true to the old farm; 
and although he had fitted himself 
for the occupation of teaching, and 
would have done well at it no doubt, 
he went back to the farm and is mak- 
ing a marked success of it. The 
knowledge he gained from books is a 


ing gave this man his success as an 
office-holder, neither did office-hold- 
ing make him a better farmer; but 
the point is that he had it in him 
to win and he did win, and is win- 
ning now. Getting ready puts one 
in the way of taking advantage of 
chances when they come. Waiting 
for chances one is not fitted to take 
is the most unsatisfactory thing in 
the world. Good chances do not 
come to anybody; they have to be 
hammered out on the anvil of am- 
bition and enterprise. 


Many a young man has thought at | fi 


the beginning of his career that if 
scmeone would only set him up in 
business, furnishing him his farm, 
fitting it out and placing a nice sum 
of money in the bank for him to 
draw from as he needs, then he would 
surely do grand things. It does not 
take many years for the majority of 
young men who set out with that idea 
to come to the end of their rope and 
be forced to admit that something 


more than having a chance given | 
If they | 


them is the way to success. 
had said “Fil 





make My own 











chance,” they 
would surely have 
come out at the 
top of the ladder. 
There is some- 
thing fine about 
working out one’s 
own success. The 
world honors the 
young man who 
brings to his life 
a well-defined pur- 
pose and who} 


accomplishment of 
that purpose 
steadily and un- 
flinchingly. It will 
lay every possible 
tribute at his feet. 
The very soil of 
the farm seems to 
respond more 
readily to his 


that of the 
who goes to his 
work in a _ half- 
hearted way, com- 
plaining that he 
is hampered all 
the time, and who 
looks upon farm- 
ing as a poor busi- 
ness at best. 
Success in farm- 
ing is to be won 








A TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PAIR 


help to him every day and gives him 
a firmer grip on the people of the 
community. Already they have chos- 


_en him to represent them in the local 


law-making body, and he handles a 
large amount of money every year 
and carries on the affairs of the town- 
ship in a thoroughly business-like 
way. True, office-holding is not the 
highest aim a young man may cher- 
ish; and still it is a fine thing for 
one to get such an experience as this 
term of office will afford him. 


Another young farmer I know had 
the advantage of an academical edu- 
cation and went part way through 
college when his health failed and he 
went back to the farm. He took an 
old, run-down farm and made it over 
so that you would searcely know it to- 
day. He has more than quadrupled 
the number of cows kept on the place, 
and there is no such poultry plant 
auywhere in all that region of the 
country as you may see there This 
man, too, went to the local Legisla- 
ture and then on to the State Legis- 
lature, serving with credit to himself 
and his constituents. All through 
that section he is known and highly 
respected for his ability and integ- 
rity. He does not know the mean- 
ing of the word fail. 


Of course, it is not true that farm- 


just as success ev- 
erywhere 
earnest, faithful, persistent work. 
EDGAR L. VINCENT. 





Country Boy’s Creed for Young Vir- 
ginia Farmers 


N EVERY school house in Prince 

Edward County, Virginia, a placard 
containing a creed for the American 
country boy and dedicated to the 
Boys’ Corn Club of Virginia has been 
posted. It reads: 


“TI believe that the country which 
God made is more beautiful than the 
city which man made; that life out 
of doors and in touch with the earth 
is the natural life of man. I believe 
that work with nature is more in- 
spiring than work with the most in- 
tricate machinery. I believe that the 
dignity of labor depends not on what 
you do, but how you do it; that op- 
portunity comes to a boy on the farm 
as often as to a boy in the city; that 
life is larger and freer and happier 
on the farm than in the town; that 
my success depends not upon my lo- 
cation, but upon myself; not upon 
my dreams, but upon what I actually 
do; not upon luck, but upon pluck. 
I.believe in working when you work 
and in playing when you play, and 
in giving and demanding a square 
deal in every act of life.” 
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is the Best Money canBuy! Wemake § 
all kinds. For a practical roof try 


| CAROLINA Metal Shingles 


They are fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Made of lasting metal. hav- 
ing exceptionally pure iron as its 
base. Of beautiful design, heav- 
a ily embossed. Furnished either § 
painted or galvanized Any car 
penter can put them on. Sheets 
fit and lock perfectly Noso!de er- 
. py ay em ah If interested in 
tter Roof, be sure to 


Write for FREE Catalog 


and special cireular_ showing 
shingles in colors. ecome ac- 
quainted with our full line by 
sending a postcard te-day. 4 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS co. § 

Box 10, Wilmington, N. C. : 


















for because éf drives 
in all four wheels it 
pushes and pulls. 
Easier to handle— £ 
does better work. @ 

orks where or- ¥& 
| dinary tractors : 
can’t. Write -forcatalog. 


Heer Engine Co, 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0, 


(2 FISH BITE 


ngry wolves any season if 

ou bait Sethe 1 Magick Fish Lure. Best 

ait ever discovered for attracting all 

kinds of fish. Keeps you busy — 
them out. Write to-day and d wet a bo 

to help introduce it. Agents Sane 

J.F. Gregory, Dept. 5 St.Louis, Mo 

Cultivators are 

BOLL WEEVIL piitessi 
weeviland 

style cultivators out of business wherever tried. ee 


simply can’t afford to farm without them. For cuts, 
prices, testimonials, etc., write 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., GRIFFIN, GA. 


| Pure-bred Poultry 


| REDS 
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if R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


If you want the best Reds in the world or 
simply common, poorly - bred Reds, do not 
send to me—I have neither. Mine are fine 
well-bred birds — winners — winter layers, 
hence payers. You want some “Eggs-to- 
Hatch” from these birds. Write for mating 

list and see for yourself. 











D. Matt. Thompson, BoxxX, Statesville, N. C. 
eae ae 








EGGS REDUCED wage REDS, Both Combs 
ONE-FOURTH ORPINGTONS, Buff, White 
Prize matings R. C. Red eggs, $2.25; VERY CHOICE 

matings of all $1.50. My birds and their immediate an- 

cestors have won many firsts and cups in South’s best 
shows. Catalog free. Satisfaction guarantee 
Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 
(Red fancier ten years.) 


White Rock, S.C 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Wine Tonorns— 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 


PRR ermmrmrmEmrmrmrmnrwO” 


Swift's White Leghorn Farm 
(Everything White) 
S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Indian 
Runner and Pekin Ducks 
Express or Parcel Post charges prep sad on eggs. 
Prices reduced April 15th. Catalog free. Satisfac- 


tion a. 
- SWIFT & S 



































ON, 
} Junaluska Drive - WAYNESVILLE, N.C. 
ROCKS 
| rrr rere 
| Prize-Winning 


“‘Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Breeding Stock, $2, $3, & %. 


Select Eggs, from carefully 
mated pens, $2, $3, $4 & $5 per 15. 


Stacys’ Poultry | Farm, 


Amelia, V: 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


RRA nnnormrwmmrmmrmnmnwnwnm" 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, After May 1 


$1 to $3 for 15 from prize winning pens of 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
| Indian Runner Ducks, Golden Seabright Bantams, 

Buff, Columbian and Partridge Wyandottes. 
Br reeders and exhibition birds half price. At 14 
shows in 1913 won over 450 premiums, specials and 
cups. Catalog free. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 





























BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH, ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
etc. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN 


The highest price ever paid for a serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South- 
ern stories, to begin May 23. 
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7 Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $200 


The Victrola is a 
source of endless 
pleasure to the en- 
tire household. 


It gives everybody the kind of 
music they like best. 

Hear your favorite music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Write to us for 
catalogs. 

Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors 























Learn this by heart:— 


Only Slowly Made Roof: 
ings are Slow to Wear Out 


We do not trust to bought felt—the foun- 
dation of roofing—we make our own from 
all-rag fibre, no cheap stock. 

Asphaltums, good and bad, look alike. 
Trained chemists select ours and blend 
them to stand torrid heat and Arctic cold. 

We give ample time to tests and in spec 
tions at every step of manufacture. 
is why Neponset Paroid wears so long, 
is dd truly economical, resists sparks and 
embers. 


Surely send for our ROOF BOOK—free. 


IEPONSE| 


PAROID ROOFING 


BIRD & SON CEst. 1795) 
936 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Also makers of Neponset Shingles, Wall 
Board and Building Papers 














A Tower 
Hat 

for wet 
weather 


The 
**Protector” 







See how the rim 
sopente the eyes, 

in_back turns 
ao drop on to your Slicker. 


Its soft Banned 
lining covers the ears if the rain is cold o 
folds inside when not needed, So soft it may 
be rolled and carried in the pocket, 

A fine complement to your Fish Brand 


Reflex Slicker,and just as waterproof 


at stores that sell Fish Brand 
goods, or sent prepaid on 


75 cents 
receipt of price 
A. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
1113 














pe 
ya re » Water for the Farm 


Keep your wells free from pol- 
lution and protect your home 
from typhoid by using 













resisting and last a lifetime. Also Stock 

Tanks, allstyles. Write for Catalog M3. 

THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO, 
Factories: 

Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 

Shawnee, Okla. Little Rock, Ark, 

New Orleans, La, Jacksonville, Fla. 





The most. beautiful Southern story ever 
written will begin in The Progressive Farmer 
May 23. 








Awerican Ingot fron Well Casings | 


Cheaper than others because they are rust- | 





Edited by 





Our Farm Women 





MRS. W.N. HUTT 








Household Economics 


AN you give me any material that 

will help me in my graduating 

essay on Domestic Science?’’ has 
come to me very often lately. It has 
delighted me because I feel that the 
bare consideration of the question 
leads to conversion to the need of 
making a study of all that Home Eco- 
nomics means. 

What does it mean? Ask nine out 
of ten if Household Economics is 
taught in their school and the an- 
swer will be, “‘No, we have talked a 
little about a cooking teacher but 
have not one yet.”’ 


be the better rourded woman for hav- 
ing both. 


A Knowledge of Principles 


HE girl who has been taught un- 

derlying causes of things of ev- 
eryday life need not learn a mass of 
details. For instance, how many 
women entering matrimony can an- 
swer, Why does cream rise? Why 
does milk sour? What is malaria? 
Where does consumption come from? 
Simple questions, yes, and oh, the 
heartbreaks that might be avoided if 
every young wife but know the simple 
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all the cookin’ she wants to hum’, 
Shortly after her return home the 
mother broke down completely and 
the girl found herself with the re. 
sponsibilities of a home on her shoul- 
ders. The father had an attack of 
acute indigestion one night and qa 
hurry call was sent for the doctor, 
In the gray dawn as the young doc- 
tor was leaving she said, ‘Doctor, 
how long will father live?’’ He look- 
ed at her a little startled and said, 
“That depends.” “Does it depend 
on how his food is prepared or how 
much medicine you can give him?” 
she said. ‘‘No medicine can prevent 
such attacks of indigestion as his.” 
“Very well then,” she replied,’ if 
the family wants greasy beans and 
cabbage and tough pie and other in- 
digestible things they shall not get 
them with my consent.” There wag 

much objection to 





Cooking teacher! 
A teacher of 
Household Eco- 


SOME ALABAMA BABIES 


the new menus at 
first but the fami- 
ly is better and 








nomics is a teach- 





er of right living. 
Living is not eat- 
ing nor eating liv- 
ing. To be sure, 
it is a part of it, 
just as a sewing 
machine is not the 
needle which 
would be of little 
value without the 
framework which 
might be called 
the house, and the 
wheels which 




























7 a This photograph 
veniences, the mary Prestridge, 
drawers corre- W. W. Prestridge, 
. Was six 
sponding to paN- minus a month, and 
tries, the oil to 
happiness, the belt 
to the finances, the 
foot on the treadle 
to the father, and 
the hand that 
guides the mate- 
rial safely through 


tells it thus: 


her life except 
water occasionally. 
morning and she 


orange juice 
also hard crackers to 


months old. 
and sweeter than she was then. 


“First of all is regularity in everything. 
never had anything in the 


hours when awake and a little 


takes a long 
ways sleeps in a well 
part of the time on the porch. 
and fr 


—__— 


eyes I feel sure that she did not eat at the 
but did eat what the doctor 


She family table, 
first six months of advised and nothing else; 
mother’s milk every two home is screened and the 


drink of fresh 
her early each 
nap. She al- 
ventilated room and 
I now give her 
esh buttermilk, 
nibble on. She 


I bathe and spine are 
has warm, sensible 
given wise play. 









No letter has arrived with 


about her upbringing. 
has a good strong frame- 

work for her 
venture the opinion that 
she either had nature’s 
food, and was weaned 


dows open at night. 
well 
it is safe to venture the 


That upright spine 
alert expression would indicate a body 
and mind unstunted by 


more prosperous 


the photograph of Nettie than it ever was, 
Dixon Robertson,» of Mont- * Stoke, 
gomery, Alabama. I am al- the nightly at 
most glad of it because I tacks’’ have ceas- 
want to make a guess 


ed, and I like to 
tell the rest of it, 
the young doctor 
came so often to 
sample the good 
cooking —so he 
said — that today 
the daughter is 
making him as 
good a wife as she 
was a daughter. 


She 


body so I 


by the time she was 
a year old, or else 
had orange juice 
or prune juice 
with her 


sé ” 7 

was taken when MisS other food to supply sufficient mineral - Oh, ay a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. salts. Because three are no circles under you are putting 
of Keystone, Alabama, her eyes I make the guess that she was t¢990 much _ stress 
She is now a year, fed at definite stated intervals and that . ° 

even healthier, happier Reighbors were not allowed to give her On the practical 
Her mother cake or candy. Because of the bright things.”’ These 


girls put stress on 
the preparation 
for their life voca- 
tion at the time 
their husbands-to- 
be were doing the 
same and the re- 


also, that her 
bedroom win- 
Her feet and knees 
developed, therefore 
opinion that she 
clothes and has been 
and 


soothing syr- 










also nurses yet—three hours apart. \ ups, colic, cough and consumption is now 
lig th i Ragan She has six teeth, never has been cures or any other patent medi- — is that is: 
Each part is neceS- very sick. I have given her a cine, containing some form of having mastered 
sary to a success- ici doses = . gh tg — opium. their problems, 
=f e to have colic Bive er a tea- * e 
ful machine. So are gpoon of equal parts of rhu- crawls everywhere and pulls up their home-making 
many parts neces- barb and pepsin, but she to chairs and is so playful ‘and qoes not take all 
rarely has _ it. She now cheerful, 





sary to successful 
home making and 
so, therefore, must 
many things be 
studied by one who 
would qualify for 
that vocation. 
Why study it at 


SLE? Yes; why 
study home-mak- 
ing? Why not 
spend the recep- 


tive years of one’s 
life with a French 


A cheer for the State 





that can show such babies as these! 


Bless his precious toes! 


their time and en- 
ergies and_ they 
are free to indulge 
in those things 
which their devel- 
oped _ characters 
have made them 
to crave. 
Education, to 
them has meant a 
fitness for life and 
it would not occur 
to them to have 
the table on one 


book in one hand, He says the photograph was taken while he was ‘working hard” for the State prize. side of the kitchen, 
‘ . He deserves a prize for being cute and beautiful, but the cold, hard judges, not influ- od 
the “‘Wars of Han- enced by any winning ways, but physical perfection only, gave this William Joseph the utensils on the 
nibal’”’ in the oth- Fuller, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., 98.5, the very highest grade received by any boy in Other and the ma- 
the State contest. He received a blue ribbon to show high breeding and good develop- 
er, the knee bent 


cause he is a man, 

Listen to what h 
of course, walk and 
everyone, 


to the tango, the 
eye upon the fash- 
ion parade and the 
sweet lips trained 


ment, @ health certificate 


Mother’s milk is the natural food and 
mothers do not know the importance 


because of a body free 
and a medal because 
e says; 
talk. 


from warp or 
he wag the best of all, 
he has opinions and good ones, too: 
I_can put two words together, 
nothing 
to the 


blemish, gold money 


‘I am 15 
I have a 
could take 

child of her eating plenty of nourishing food 


terials in the pan- 
try on a third side. 


be- 


months old— 
jolly smile for 
its place. Some 


The Pock€tbook 





herself. When about 12 months old, I was given cereals, toast, Graham crackers and YSTEMATIC 

to — of love occasionally a soft-cooked egg. My mother gives me plenty of fresh air and well venti- spending” hav- 
lated rooms, but upon change of weather believes in getting in her little chickens and , b tudied 

and wa baby. I am proof that regularity in eating and sleeping is one of the safeguards to In& een studale 
These ois may, health,” at school the 
do no harm, may trained home- 
even have cultural value, but could ‘‘whys?’’ Even love is not proof maker wili keep books. Nor will 
not these members be made to serve against the results of ignorance. she be willing to submit expen- 
ia better purpose; to educate in those Moreover, a blind round of duties is ditures to a man who is lax. She 








things needful in later life? Itis a 


|shame that the first married years, 


which should be the freest, happiest 
time of a woman’s life should be 
spent in disappointing experiences, 
trials that test love itself, bitterness 
and weariness that are never quite 
forgotten nor, perhaps, forgiven. 


Why This Same Training? 


OULD you put all girls through 

this same mill of Household Eco- 
nomics”, you ask. Yes, I would. As 
long aS woman’s purpose here on 
earth is that of home-making I would 
give each girl the training that fits 
her for that vocation. Should she 
show decided talent for other lines of 
endeavor I would help her tg develop 
those talents to the fullest. She will 


labor; an intelligent rownd of duties 
is a delightful, stimulating, healthful 
occupation. 

I have in mind the incident of a 
young woman whose mother asked 
her to help lift and empty the heavy 
tubs of suds. ‘‘Mother’’, she said, 
‘neither you nor I should have to do 
this”’ “No”, patiently came the an- 
swer, ‘“‘but your pa ain’t never yet got 
me the stationary tubs in the kitch- 
en.”’ The girl went to the house, ar- 
ranged a siphon with a piece of rub- 
ber tubing and emptied the tub with- 
out lifting. It was just a little knowl- 
edge she had gained in school. 

Another girl [ have in mind whose 
father and mother objected to her 
taking Household Economics at col- 
lege because they said, “She kin larn 


will say ‘‘marriage is a partnership; 
let us each endeavor equally to save 
and invest’. Thus will she be an in- 
spiration. It takes no brains to be 
stingy; it requires thought and fore- 
sight to be economical. 


Parenthood 


A* THE centuries progress do you 
not think no man and woman will 
dare for their conscience sake to 
bring into being a child capable of 
mental, moral, social and physical 
development without having made a 
study of those forces which may 
stunt or develop those attributes of 
a complete life? Surely, “The 


greatest study of mankind is man” 
and if our Creator can consider the 
hairs of our heads, we need not be- 
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Saturday, May 9, 





LITTLE bit o° romping and a little 
A bit @ song, 
A little bit o laughter through the 


hall, 
A little bit o’ trouble and a little some- 
thing wrong, 
A little mother-kiss to soothe it all. 
A little flash of ribbon and a glint of 
gingham gown, 
A little smile from roguish eyes of 
blue, 
A little bit o’ cheerfulness, a little bit 
a’ frown, 
A little dash of tears for smiling 
through, 





HOME 


\ little curtained window and a happy 
little face, 
A storm of happy greetings at the | 
aoor 
A little throne of wicker by a little 
chimney place— 
Nor all the kings of ages boasted 


more, 


A little place of longing where a father's - 
mid-day dream 
lead him from the 
way; 
So little!—unpretentious! 
reward it seems 
For the little bit o’ toiling in the day! 
—John D. Wells, in Buffalo News. 


Will sordid busy 


Such a rich 








* child 








lieve a few hours spent in the study 
oi baby’s teeth too trivial for our in- 
tellects. It does little good to study 
these things when we are grand- 
mothers. The knowledge has a 
world of value acquired in our youth. 
All breaches of health are physical 
sins and we pay the penalty whether 
it be through ignorance or wilful- 
ness. 


The Higher Life 


OES anyone know the printed 

word, the thundered sermon that 
can give the formation in character 
of truth and honor that the example 
of clean, high-minded father and 
mother can? Does any one know 
how reverence for the Maker of us 
all can be taught more than in the 
wonders of the storm and the stars, 
the sunshine and flowers, the insects 
and birds? The father who has in- 
telligently watched the sprouting of 
a grain of corn, the mother who has 
studied the composition of milk has 
obtained a glimpse of the unknown 
and developed a reverence for pow- 
ers higher than human. 


The Twilight Hour 


HOUSE is not a home if there be 

not restfulness in it. The dis- 
tracted mother, untaught in self or 
discipline, cannot have the 
poise necessary to the calm which 
only a well regulated household 
knows. <A course in Domestic Sci- 
ence will teach the value of happi- 
hess, on digestion, nerves and gen- 
eral health, will train in methods of 
developing children through play, 
will give the details of those things 
which are not trivial but go to make 
up the sum total of usefulness here 
on earth. 

A Domestic Science education for 
a girl is not everything but it does 
give ker those things which make her 
life happier and more forceful, and 
by a delightful method, at a time 
when she is receptive, her character 
in the forming, and when the knowl- 
edge can make her most valuable to 
self, home and community. 


I think it was Hamilton Mabie 
who said, ‘‘When toil becomes free, 
it is transformed into work, and 
when work becomes spontaneous and 
instructive it is transformed into 
play. The toiler is a slave, the work- 
Man a freeman, the one who plays, 
an artist’. 





Diet for Children Two Years Old 
and Over 


LWAYS avoid the use, in the die- 

tary of a child, of salted meats, 
pork or veal, coarse vegetables (cab- 
bage, carrots, turnips, etc.), cheese, 
fried foods, pastry, rich desserts, con- 
diments, tea, coffee, beer, or any alco- 
holic stimulant, and iced water. 

The child’s craving for sweets is a 
natural one and should be gratified. 
This is accomplished in part by sugar 
Served with.cereal desserts. Vanilla 
chocolate is a‘most desirable food, as 
well as sweetmeat, and if eaten at the 
Close of a meal is beneficial rather 
than harmful. Perhaps no food con- 
taining albumen, carbohydrate, and 
fat is as well absorbed as the choco- 
late. All the sugar is taken up, and 
there is a loss of only 2 per cent of 
the albumen, starch, and fat. 

The injurious effects of pure choc- 
Olate and candy are due to their be- 
ing eaten between meals or in excess, 





which destroys the appetite for plain, 
wholesome food. 

Some children express a desire for 
bananas, which may be satisfied if 
the fruit is scraped to remove the as- 
tringent principle which lies close to 
the surface. Many physicians think | 
they are more easily digested when | 
baked. 

The food of the child at school is | 
of equal importance to the food of 
the infant. It must not be forgotten 
that digestive processes go on quick- 
ly, and activity is so great in child- 
hood that an abundant supply of well- 
cooked, nourishing food is essential 
for both the development of body and 
mind. The irritability and weak 
nervous condition of school children, 
which is often attributed to over- 
study, is more often the result of ex- 
citement, want of sleep, and malnu- 
trition. 

Never allow a child to go to school 
without a proper breakfast, of which 
a cereal served with sugar and rich 
milk or cream, should form the prin- 
cipal dish. 

The following ‘‘Diet List for Chil- 
dren From Two Years Old and Up’ 
is taken from ‘“‘Common Sense Care 
of Babies,” by Mary Busby Austin. 


Diet List for Children From Two 
Years Old and Up 


Sunday 


Breakfast—Bacon, well smoked; egg ome- 
lette, bread and butter, milk to drink. 
Lunech—Bread and milk. 
Dinner—Breast of chicken, 
toes, lettuce or spinach, 
vanilla cream, plain cake. 
Luneh—Oat meal or 
milk to drink, 
Supper—Bread and milk or milk toast. 


Monday 


Breakfast—Oatmeal and milk, soft boil- 
ed egg, whole wheat bread and butter, 

Lunch—Bread and butter or jelly. 

Dinner—Mutton broth and rice, bread and 
butter, cup custard, water to drink. 

Luneh—Oatmea] cookies, milk. 

Supper— Milk toast, cookies, milk to drink. 


mashed pota- 
bread and butter, 


molasses cookies, 


Tuesday 


Breakfast — Cream of 
toast, milk, 

Lunch—Bread and butter or bread spread 
thinly with jelly, milk. 

Dinner—Broiled steak (scraped), 
peas, boiled rice, milk, baked apple. 

Lunech—Bread or cookies, milk. 

Supper—Yellow corn meal mush with milk 
and sugar, -milk te drink. 


Wednesday 


Breakfast—Puffed rice with milk and su- 
gar, buttered bread, milk. 

Lunch—Bread and butter, 
ers, milk. 

Dinner—White fish, baked potatoes, 


wheat, buttered 


mashed 


Graham crack- 


boiled 


beets with drawn butter or milk gravy, ren- 
net pudding. 
Lunch—Cookies or bread and butter, milk. 


Supper—Buttered toast and jelly, a little 
plain cake, milk. 


Thursday 


Breakfast—Oatmeal and milk, soft boiled | 


egg, whole wheat bread. 

Lunch—Bread and butter or crackers and 
jelly. milk. 

Dinner—Chicken broth with rice, bread 
and butter, rice pudding, water to drink. 

Lunch—Crackers or cookies, A little candy 
once in a while does not hurt a child if the 
teeth are well brushed after eating it. It 
must be pure sugar or chocolate candy. 

Supper — Bread and butter, apple sauce, 
cocoa, 

Friday 

Breakfast—Cream of 
eggs, bread and butter, 

Lunch—Give fruit at this time of day, but 
do not give milk and an acid fruit together. 

Dinner—Lamb chops (scraped or run 
through meat chopper), baked or mashed 
potatoes, creamed carrots, cup custard, 

Lunech—Oatmeal, crackers and milk. 


wheat, scrambled 
milk to drink. 


Supper—Bread and butter, baked apple, 
milk, 
Saturday 
Breakfast—Bacon (well smoked), poach- 


ed eggs, bread and butter. 
Lunch—Graham crackers, orange juice. 
Dinner—Beef juice over baked 
bread and butter, milk to drink. 
Lunch—Bread and butter, milk to drink. 
Supper—Puffed rice with milk and sugar, 
bread and butter, milk to drink, 





Read the great serial story that begins 


potatoes, 


| 
| 
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Order Old Dutch from 
your dealer today. 


Directions and suggestions 
for easy house cleaning on 
large sifter-can show how 

to lighten your tasks and 
; make all cleanmg quick and 
thorough. 


Large Sifter Can 10c 
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—it answers every beverage 
requirement—vim, vigor, re- 


freshment, wholesomeness. 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
Nicknames encourage 
substitution. 


Tue Coca-Coia Co., Attanta, Ga} 








on May 23, 
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The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. 


fectly—never burning or chilling them. No 
wasted, no time lost. The Boss saves fuel. 


Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. 
30 days. 
satisfactory. 
oline or Gas Stoves. 
not to break from heat. 
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VM epee osu 
Why bake or roast blindly? 


out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 


It is fully 
asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Your money refunded immediately if not 
Guaranteed to work on good Oil, Gas- 
Patented glass door guaranteed 
Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names. 
The Huenefeld Co,, 431 Valley St., Cincinnati, O. 
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With- 


heat is 





Test it 


Sold by 
Dealers Everywhere. 





AGENTS Only One in the World 


KEROSENE (ces! 01) IRON 
Absolutely Safe 
Odorless—Cheapest Fuel 
Known. omen every- 
where want a Kerosene 
Iron. Low Price Means 
Quick Sales. Write quick 
for terms. Big profits. Your 
y territory is open. FRBB 
ge to Workers. 
OMAS IRON CO. 
1255 Lane St. Dayton, 










JUST OUT! 





,aced anywhere, 

DAISY FLY KILLER sittsci."ana kills 

allflies. Neat, clean, 

ae ornamental, conven- 

ient, cheap. Lasts all 

season. Madeof 

metal, can’tspill ortip 

over; will not soil or 

injure anything. 

cuerenteos effective. 

by dealers, of 

6 a by express pres; 
paid for $1. 








When writing to advertisers say, 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


“I saw your advertisement in 


seni iboats Meson Sg Oe 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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READER asks where he can get information 

on how to make a split-log drag. If he had | 
consulted our Reference Special he would have 
found that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., offers free its Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 321, ‘‘The Split Log Drag on 
Roads.” <A postal card sent to the Department at 
Washington will secure a copy free of charge. 





HOSE of our readers who farm in the moun- 

tain sections of Progressive Farmer territory 
will be particularly interested in what Professor 
Williams says this week on fertilizers and crop ro- 
tations for this region. Professor Williams has 
given especial study to the subject of cropping sys- 
tems for the mountain country, and his conclusions 
and recommendations have the weight of experi- 
ence behind them. 





UR Farmers’ Union readers are urged to sub- 

mit helpful experiences and ideas for our Farm- 
ers’ Union page. We desire particularly to obtain 
first-hand stories of successful ventures in cooper- 
ation, no matter in how small a way. Did your 
local or your neighborhood farmers’ club buy fer- 
tilizers cooperatively this spring, or have you club- 
bed together in the purchase of pure-bred live- 
stock? There are many communities where these 
very things are being done successfully, and we 
would be glad to hand on to other readers the 
ideas that have elsewhere worked successfully. 

AST week’s Progressive Farmer carried a short 

article telling how one of the more progressive 
railway systems in the South has so reduced 
freight rates on crushed limestone that this ma- 
terial may in many cases be delivered to the farm- 
er at two dollars or less a ton. We strongly be- 
lieve in the value of lime for Southern soils, but 
not at the prices that the farmer has heretofore 
had to pay. It is to be hoped that other Southern 
lines will come to see that a better rate on ground 
limestone will, in the long run, work to the ad- 
vantage of the railway company as well as the 
shipper and the farmer who uses it. 











S MR FRENCH suggested recently, during 

these heavy spring downpours.is the time to 
get out over the farm and see whether the land is 
staying at home. One of the biggest wastes we 
are guilty of is allowing our soils and fertilizers 
to wash away, and certainly no man can be called 
even a half-way good farmer who allows such 
wastes to continue. Farming on gullied hillsides 
is poor business, a losing business, in fact, and we 
must jealously guard every particle of soil fer- 
tility. Permanent sods, and deep plowing on 
cultivated fields, will aid materially, but in many 
eases broad, cultivated terraces are necessary. 
These need to be looked after during our heavy 
spring rains, and it should be seen to that each is 
doing its part in soil conservation. 





HE season for plowing under green crops is 

again here, and we shall doubtless shortly be- 
gin to hear of the time-worn warnings against 
“souring”’ the land from such practices. As a mat- 
ter of actual, demonstrated fact, about one hun- 
dred fields are benefited to every one injured by 
plowing under green crops, and this old fallacy 
has, as a result of recent investigations, little 
foundation left to rest on. The real trouble, where 
any ill effects at all have been observed, has been 
-due most largely perhaps to the fact that the 
clover, rye. or other crop was plowed under in 
such a way that it formed a dry, non-conducting 
mass of material between the surface and subsoil, 
thus to a large extent cutting off the water supply 
ef the crop. The remedy, of course, lies in thor- 
oughly cutting the green crop to pieces with a 
disk before plowing, and then edging the furrows, 
rather than turning them entirely over. This done, 
we believe that green manures may be safely used 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and we 
really hope that more of our Progressive Farmer 





readers are preparing to run the risk of “‘souring”’ 
their lands with such great crops as rye and bur 
and crimson clover. 


E WISH every farmer in the South would 

cut out and frame the cartoon on page lL 

from last issue showing the difference be- 
tween bale-per-acre farming and one-third-bale- 
per-acre farming. Is it better to cultivate three 
acres to make nothing or one acre to make $30? 
Nor is it a question of “overproduction” if we fol- 
low the bale-per-acre plan. If we put our surplus 
land to making the grain and hay we are now pay- 
ing such enormous profits for, we can soon make 


the South rich. 
ye * * 


Don’t miss Prof. Massey’s monthly gardening 
suggestions, and don’t imagine that you are not 
making money working in your garden just as 
much as you are when working in the fields. The 
vegetables you grow will save you many dollars in 
supplies, and you will be healthier, too, for using 
more vegetables and less meat. 


It’s a good suggestion, too, that Mrs. Hutt makes 
about growing 
beans, peas, onions, squash, cucumbers and the 


something more than cabbage, 
few other things in the ordinary farmer’s garden. 
She is right in: saying that more farmers should try 
garden cress, parsley, endive, oyster and egg-plant, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, Swiss chard, asparagus, 
kohlrabi, rutabaga, Hubbard squash, celery, arti- 
choke, okra, spinach, kale, sweet peppers, etc. 
Have a variety. ? 


x % 

Mr. Stickney makes a ten-strike with his sugges- 
tions that farmers ought to figure ahead and buy 
a whole month’s supplies at one time and save 
money and time thereby, instead of having to send 
a hand to the store every day or two and pay 
higher prices in the bargain. The fact is, we must 
have a revolution in this matter of buying farm 
supplies. Thousands of farmers can easily borrow 
money from their banks at 6 or 8 per cent and save 
paying 20 to 50 per cent in ‘‘time prices” and it is 
only common sense to do it. Look for a notable 
article on this subject next week by Bro. J. Z. 


Green. 
* *£ *£ 


The average farmer will learn a lot from Mr. 
Miller’s article on ‘‘Breeds of Cattle and Their 
Special Uses.”’ But the livestock article of great- 
est moment in last week’s paper was this little 
note: 

“This month and next will settle the ques- 
tion of cheap or high-priced pork for next 
season. If peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans 
and cowpeas, with possibly sweet potatoes 
added, are not planted for fattening the hogs 
this fall, the all-corn-in-a-dry-lot method will 
add further evidence that you can buy pork 
cheaper than you can raise it.”’ 

Make your plans now for ample patches of the 
crops mentioned and make your pork at half the 
cost of the “all corn” method. 


‘ How’s Your Health? 

HERE are few things so splendid as perfect 

health—the kind that makes you get out of 

bed in the morning with a bound, an appe- 
tite for breakfast, and the feeling that nothing in 
the world is impossible of accomplishment. And 
it is true that by the healthy man or woman— 
healthy in body and mind-—almost all things may 
be done, and done well. 

We are beginning to see, too, that human 
morals are largely a matter of human health, 
mental and physical. Given good digestion, a 
sound liver, and the clear eye and cheek that go 
with them, and we most often have a good citizen 
—an optimistic, wholesome, lovable sort of man. 
Given the reverse—the man filled with malaria, or 
possibly hookworms, whose liver is chronically out 
of gear—and we have a sour, crabbed individual 
who, having no good in himself, cannot possibly 
seesany in others. 

All this is by way of clearing the decks for 
our main statement, namely, that health condi- 
tions in the country are not what they should be. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
This is clearly shown by the vital statistics that 
are collected every year for both country and city, 
In the prevalence of the three diseases that are 
very largely preventable, “typhoid, malaria, and 
hookworms, the country possesses the unhappy 
distinction of being far in advance of the town, 
This is an unpleasant truth, we know, but ii is 
the truth just the same. 

Now this is not as it should be. We do not 
believe that the Creator ever intended that the 
open country should be a less healthful place to 
live than the man-made town, and that it is so 
indicates that something is radically wrong, 
From the unhealthful, unwholesome conditions of 
a few years ago the towns and cities, by rigid 
Sanitary iaws, are rapidly decreasing the death 
rate from the,.preventable diseases named. Thig 
great work has been accomplished largely by a 
careful attention to sewage disposal, a pure water 
supply, and the elimination, in a large measure, of 
those two disease and death-carrying insects— 
flies and mosquitoes. 

It is well to swat the fly and mosquito, but it is 
better never to give them a chance to get in swat- 


ting distance of the farm home. These pests are 





as dangerous as rattlesnakes—more so, even, be- 
cause of their immense capacity for multiplica- 
tion. But, like all other enemies of human prog- 
ress, they are finally to be driven from the earth. 
In so far as our immediate surroundings are con- 
cerned, let’s exterminate them this year—now— 
insuring, in large measure, at the same time ours 
and our loved ones’ physical well-being. 


Poor Soils and Poor Farmers Go Together 


——<4 








HERE is no record of man ever having 

farmed virgin soils without making them 

less productive. And he has continued to 
deplete these soils until he has reduced their fer- 
tility to a point bordering on starvation, for poor 
soils and poor farmers always go together. When 
he has so reduced the fertility of the land that 
profitable, and in some cases sustaining crops 
were no longer grown, he has then, through the 
force of necessity, begun to increase the fertility 
of the soil until it again produced profitable or 
sustaining crops. 

No one race, nation, age, or class of farmers 
has done otherwise, and in allowing our soils to 
become depleted we have done no differently and 
no worse than all others have done during all 
times and in all countries. 

Owing to the fact that cotton depletes the soil 
less, can resist drouth better than most crops and 
is the best money crop for poor farmers known 
to the agricultural world, we were able to con- 
tinue our soil robbing longer than other sections 
have been able to do. And then, commercial fer- 
tilizers came to our rescue, because cotton re- 
sponds to the use of commercial fertilizers better 
than other field crops, and permitted us to put 
off still longer the day when we were forced to 
give attention to the restoration of soil fertility. 
But about five or ten years ago we were pretty 
generally forced to start the process of soil build- 
ing and our increased crop yields since attest the 
fact that we are making progress; but for many 
years to come the problem of increasing soil fer- 
tility will remain the most important American 
economic problem. Its solution will not solve all 
others, but the others cannot be solved without it. 


A Thought for the Week 





called upon the President. In answer to aa 

inquiry as to conditions in his section, he 
replied: ‘“‘“Mr. President, if you want to know the 
truth, there is no business.’’ “That’s not my 
question,” said Mr. Wilson. “f want to know 
whether your part of the country is becoming 4 
better place to live in?’ We do not vouch for 
the truth of the story, but it emphasizes an un- 
doubted change in American ideals against which 
there are but few protestants. There is a grow- 
ing belief that great fortunes are a nuisance to 
those who have them and menace to those who 
haven’t; that it would be much better for every 
one if such fortunes didn’t exist; that the am- 
bition to be enormously rich is an unworthy one, 
and that honorable purpose, intelligence and am- 
bition can better employ itself than in the pur- 
suit of money, or at least more money than is 
required for simple comfort.—Commerce and 
Finance, 


A STORY is told of a gentleman who recently 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











An Unwholesome Tendency in Public 
Affairs 


N BOTH State and Nation to-day the tendency 
seems to be to allow one profession, the law- 
yers, to dominate politics and public affairs to 

the practical exclusion of other classes. Now The 
Progressive Farmer has no desire whatever to ap- 
peal to class prejudice in this or any other matter, 
but the facts that have come to our knowledge do 
lead us to inquire if this tendency is not going 
too far. 

In the United States Senate, for example, we 
find today that 55 of the 96 members are lawyers; 
and in the House 247 of the 435 members are law- 
yers. In other words, lawyers who compose only 
one-half of one per cent of all American males en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, have 57 per cent of 
the seats in the Senate and 56 per cent of the seats 
in the House. 

We have also been a little curious of late to find 
out to what extent lawyers control the party ma- 
chinery in the States in which The Progressive 
Farmer circulates, and some information we have 
obtained on this point may be of interest. 

Let us take North Carolina to begin with. We 
take the Democratic State Executive Committee 
and of the first twelve men of whose occupations 
we have information, nine are lawyers, one a man- 
ufacturer, and not more than two farmers. In the 
Republican State Executive Committee we find a 
similar predon.inance of lawyers and a considera- 
ble proportion of manufacturers. Taking the 
Progressive Party Committee, of eleven men whose 
occupations we have learned, seven are lawyers. 


———__—— 


How It Is in South Carolina 


N THE other States of the Cotton Belt, outside 
of Tennessee, the Democratic Party holds prac- 
tically undisputed eontrol of the State and lo- 

cal governments, so it is not worth while to con- 
sider what the other political organizations are do- 
ing in them. And no one can claim that it is a 
matter of party at all, for all parties are alike in 
this respect. It is significant that even in South 
Carolina where the farmer-revolution in politics 
is supposed to have gone farthest, the handful of 
lawyers in the State have exactly twice as many 
members of the party executive committee as all 
the 175,000 farmers have. Even as small a class 
of citizens as bankers have six members to the 
farmers seven. Here is the list: 











Name County Occupation 
YA OS ee ABUOTINE. ....<.0 Comptroller General 
pe ee: 71) CS ee AMUN Gs aie sé 5 Farmer 
J. E, Breazeaie..... Anderson....... Farmer 
Oe ae KIGPAVEPE . . 6:0s ss Insurance; farming 
R. C, Kirkland..... BOTA WE! «0. 0.6/6 Doctor 
N. Christensen...... ae Editor 
TT. W. Wiltllams..... Berkeley....... County Auditor 
T. H, Dreher......; CAINGUR. <4 ...4.0% Doctor 
Geo. H. Swan....... Charleston...... Pilot 
eae Ae oS See CRETGREC? <<. sss Lawyer 
BR. BB, Caidgwell....; Cy) Oy er Lawyer 
W. F, Stevenson.....| Chesterfield..... Lawyer 
GC. Bis TOONS 6ciisaad Clarendon...... Lawyer 
J. M. Moorer....... Colleton........ Lawyer 
Wm. E, James...... Darlington...... (Dead) 
R. P, Hamer, Jr....f Dillon... . (Dead) 
Jd. D. Bivens... 27... «« Dorchest: * -| Farmer 
A. Bh POAC icv sus Edgefield....... Banker 
,. B. Koetehin.... Fairfield........ Banker & merchant 
A, Th GGSGUe... 5.5. Florence.......4 Lawyer 
O. M. Mitchell...... Georgetown..... Farmer 
H. B. Ingram......4 Greenville...... County Auditor 
James B. Park..... Greenwood..... Lawyer 
W. Fred Lightsey...] Hampton....... Lawyer 
5, A, MePermott <..:.4) MOPrey.. «sivas County Treasurer 
R. M. Jeffries... ..6 GNU 56-56-69 eck 4 Lawyer 
J. G. Richards, Jr...]| Kershaw....... Farmer 
 Y. Wiilteme..... Lancaster...... Lawyer 
We COWS esc Ss LG@Urens’.....2.. Editor 
W, R. Scarborough. .j Lee......--+--- Banker 
D. J. Griffith....... Lexington...... Farmer 
hy Se EO aa essen 3'k TEOPNOH « 6-0 diets 85a Doctor 
Jno. N. Drake......| Mariboro....... Farmer 
‘Cole L. Blease...... Newberry....../ Lawyer 
BD. C, Doyle. .occescef OCOMCE 0:2 = 2s Doctor 
Robt. Tdde. seccecess Orangeburg..... Lawyer 
R. F. Smith........ Pickens........ Banker 
Wilie Jones......... Richland....... 3anker 
Geo. B. Lester...... US.) ae Farmer 
J. H. Gosnell....... Spartanburg....}| Merchant 
Richard I. Manning.| Sumtef........-. Banker 
Js Ma GreOh.sccccecc Union.........-.] County Auditor 
Philip H. Stoll...<.. Williamsburg...] Lawyer 
W.. Wilton. OF. sd POUR op * 03 es Lawyer 











Summary: Lawvers. 14: farmers. 7: Bankers. 
6; doctors, 4; miscellaneous, 11; dead, 2. 


The Alabama Roll Call 


OR Alabama a practically complete roll call 

of the party Executive Committee shows 

twelve times as many lawyers as farmers and 
three times as many merchants as farmers: Law- 
yers, 24: merchants, 6; doctors, 3; farmers, 2; 
miscellaneous and undesignated, 12. Or to be 
specific here is the record: 








Nam6é County Occupation 
John J, King....... Marengo. .....%. Farmer 
Geo. W. Jones...... Montgomery....} Attorney 
ee Barbour........ Merchant 
pe ch See CTOs S005. 5.0 5 Farmer 
M. B. Abercrombie..| Macon.......... Judge 
ee eee i ee Merchant 
J. Gardner Green...] St. Clair.......J Attorney 
R. E. Spragins...... BEGGINOR «¢ 6.0.6:36 0% Attorney 
P. G. Bowman...... Jefferson....... Attorney 
ee Eo eee | ae Attorney 
F. L. Barefield...... Choctaw... es Attorney 
Bs Bs WARGE. ..0. 5 cee S03 7 re Attorney 
B. D. Turner, Jr....| Washington....] Attorney 
John Gamble....... io ee 4 Fertilizer agent 
Walter Lee..... Ba Conec@hs«...... Attorney 














Alexander Troy..... Montgomery....] Attorney 

Cc. E. Hamilton.....} Butler...... Attorney 

We Wo, SeUMEP 6 vse 6 jd Se eee eS ee ee a 
B. deG. Waddell....} Russell......... Attorney 

ds We GESDGEEs.c.<0k es ph ee es ee Soe eee eae 
pe Aue Ss ea Houston. Kat Orr eee ee 
Chambliss Heith po ere Attorney 

Kelly Dixon. ooo} Talladega......« Attorney 

Ws. 2a, MOCRR «00 sss CHIOUNS 5.66 c500 Accountant 

We Se BROEPIL 00058 Calthoun........} Attorney 

se, 4: Se THWHGGE:. 0:5 66-60: Judge 

W. M. Lackey...... Tallapoosa.....4 Attorney 

Geo. D. Robinson...} Elmore......... enters 

Ds By WIG 05s. 6.0 50 COGRRA 203 4%. K0% Me 

JUG. We COOK: 6565 Greene. s...6-+- Merchant 

DyYr.. A&A, KE. Collings... .f LAMP. «..... Doctor 

Evan F, Allison..... Samtet. <.... ue 

LS Ser e365 :) eee ee 

W. M. Coleman.....] Marshall....... 

We he. MOOT s ss 6:6 Etowah........ 

J, Bi. ROSBOR «02.2068 Cahman.....s+% 

Bs og er WVIRBCOM « 60.6 6 6 we 

W. W. Callahan..... Morgan... Attorney 

Shelby Fletcher..... Madison........} Attorney 

ly, EB. BrOwn......0% SHCREGR 660 secs Attorney 

Bi SS, TRGCM si ee rac Limestone...... Attorney 

James F, Hawkins..]| Jefferson....... Merchant 

L. H. Nunnelee..... BID. ccc csesees Editor 

Wea: Eas, BAB es ovata Ba SOE eS Attorney 

D, R. Blackwood...) Blount......cce Merchant 








One Farmer to 23 Lawyers in Texas 


ND as a fourth and last example let us con- 
sider Texas, a great agricultural State in 
which most readers might assume that prac- 

tically all the members would be farmers. But the 
facts are that of the 33 members of the State Exe- 
cutive Committee 23 are lawyers and only one is a 
farmer—and he goes out in June. The full Texas 
record follows: 














Name gy Postoffice Occupation 
Walter Collins, Ch..| Hillsboro....... Lawyer 
Chas. J. Kirk, Sec’y| Houston........ Lawyer 
J, C., DANE. 0s. 0:s eee ee ee Lawyer 
W. P. Cornelius..... Clarksville.....4 Lawyer 
J. S. Williams...... 1.) Se eee Lawyer 
70... 2a. Ga 6.< <5 Gainesville..... Lawyer 
Win, BAGOB ccc. veld Greenville...... Insurance 
J. J. Simmons...... rere Merchant 
We Fe, WeEPEOR s 6:6 ces CHIR vue 6 careiein Lawyer 
me, TE BAMee... iades COTENMMS 6 60.5.5:6-% sawyer 
Jd. & Grinnan, Jr...4 Terrell..c.esse Lawyer; banker 
SASL WOW. <6 sc0iees 1 MUTA, 63.65 -.4 Merchant 
Sa ee ee Cameron.......4 Lawyer; banker 
ao. Gr. BOtRet 6 vos Teague........-| Business man 
P. H. Hugthes.,.....{ Palestine....... Lawyer 
Thos, WN. BA. ces: Beaumont... Lawyer 
L. C. Eastham..... -| Huntsville......| Merchant 
BS. F. BGRRGl. 16s FLOUBTOR:, 6.5% os Lawyer; R. E. 
Jas, B., Stubbs. Galveston..... Lawyer; R. EF. 
Bw. J. Webber.......i La Grange..... Merchant 
de. Ft SLGBIDs 03660 0 CaIGWEN 6 occ 658 Lawyer 
Jno, L, Brenner..... THPIGEs cece een s.' teal Est.; insurance 
pee ee SO errr Lochart........ Lawyer 
A. ©. McCracken...| Floresville.....-| Lawyer 
Archie Pare........ San Diago...... Lawyer; ranchman 
BR. BP. COORw sec accwcs San Antonio....}| Lawyer 
GG. B; FaRieh s.ccccges Uvalde..... ...| Lawyer 
Hilton Burké......> Commanche....}| Lawyer 
Dr, HR. BAUes. os 200 Gatesville..... Doctor 
Tom Trammel...... Sweetwater..... Lawyer; R. E. 
SD. BE. Desker...... 1 GUewBOAh. «060 Lawyef 
Paul Wapples...... MG. WrOren.< «+> Merchant 
J. W. Chancellor... | Bowie... <6... Lawyer 








Summary: Lawyers 23; merchants, 5; farmer, 
1; miscellaneous, 4. ‘“R. E.’’ signifies ‘“‘Real Es- 
tate.” 


No Class Feeling but a Simple Frank 
Statememt 


ND now let us make the position of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer as to this matter clear. 
We not only have no prejudice against 
lawyers, but on the contrary we are frank 
to say that other things being equal a 
lawyer will usually make a more efficient 
official than a man who is not a lawyer—simply 
because in nearly every public office a knowledge 
of the law is of some service, while the discipline, 
education and training represented by the lawyer's 
sheepskin raises a presumption in favor of his 
ability. For these. reasons we candidly believe 
that we ought to have in public office a greater 
number of lawyers in proportion to their percent- 
age of the whole population than of any other 
class of people. 

But while we are frank to admit all this, we don’t 
believe at all that lawyers ought to monopolize 
the offices and places of party prominence nor do 
we believe that the few hundred lawyers in a State 
should have more such positions than all the tens 
of thousands of farmers. While it may help a 
man to be a lawyer, that in itself is certainly not 
qualification enough to justify his election nor can 
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the ability of a group of lawyers atone for the ab- 
sence of progressive leaders of other occupations, 
in the Legislature or party councils. 


Disadvantages of the Lawyer in Politics 


OREOVER, we ought to recognize the fact, 

that while the lawyer has some advantages 

for public service, there are also some dis- 
tinct disadvantages. Consider, for example, this 
fact as to the lawyer's training; he forms the 
habit of looking backward. His time is spent in 
looking for precedents from the past. The ten- 
dency of the law is against his being what Wood- 
row Wilson calls ‘‘a forward-looking man.’ Now 
thousands of lawyers never succumb to this ten- 
dency, but at the same time we question whether 
a_lawyer-dominated government is ever likely to 
be as progressive and constructive as a govern-~- 
ment in which all the interests are more equally 
interested. 

Consider this fact, too, that thirty or sixty years 
ago the lawyers were employed chiefly by individ- 
uals and had little reason to work for one class of 
persons at the expense of another. Now, however, 
a great proportion of cur leading lawyers are em- 
ployed by big corporations or trusts, and it is dif- 
ficult for many of them to take any stand in oppa- 
sition to the interests that largely support them, 


OW we do not want to see any spirit of preju- 
dice against a progressive and capable man 
because he is a lawyer, but on the other hand 

we do not want to see worthy and thoughtful men 
in other occupations discriminated against because 
they are not lawyers. What we want to see’is a 
large proportion of the leaders in agricultural, ed- 
ucational and health work in public office and on 
our party committees. We should not, of course, 
elect a man to the Legislature or to a position on 
the party executive committee merely because he 
is a farmer—certainly not if he is an ignorant, un- 
progressive farmer who will not properly repre- 
sent his class. On the other hand, the farmers 
should not be discriminated against merely be- 
cause they are farmers. 

If we had more farmers in our Legislatures and 
in our party councils, we should not be so back- 
ward in making laws for the benefit of agriculture 
here in the South. And if a proper proportion of 
the members of the party executive committees 
and platform committees were farmers, our polit- 
ical leaders might give a little less attention to 
fine-spun political theories and give more attention 
to practical plans for bettering the condition of 
our farming people, the bulk of our population. 
Such problems as the Torrens System of register- 
ing land titles, better systems of credit for farm- 
ers, adequate school terms for farmers’ children, 
better public health work to save the people from 
disease, better methods of marketing farm crops, 
wiser methods of improving country roads, ete., 
etc.—these might long ago have had a larger share 
of attention in every Southern State. 

A great difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that 
the best class of farmers frequently will not an- 
nounce themselves as candidates for office; right 
here is where our farming people must follow the 
example of the railroads and special interests. The 
railroad interests, trust interests, and the political 
clique will get busy, pick and encourage their 
men to run, and the farmers and other plain citi- 
zens must also’ begin to get busy, pick and encour- 
age their mentorun. We believe most heartily in 
the primary system of nominations; we believe 
that every humble voter should have a chance to 
vote directly for the candidate of his choice, and 
for this reason we believe we should avoid the old 
convention system, so* frequently boss-controlled. 
But if the primary is to be a complete success there 
must be some plan for first bringing out the best 
men as candidates—not men who themselves want 
to be in office so much as men whom the people 
want in office. Often there may be some intelli- 
gent, wide-awake, thoroughly capable farmer who 
would make a splendid representative of his peo- 
ple, but has no desire at all for office and so will 
never announce himself as a candidate. In such 
cases a group of farmers and other citizens ought 
to get together and urge him to run. 

For after all, if one class controls our politics soe 
absolutely today, it is simply because our farmers 
and other plain folk have not done their duty as 
citizens and as party men, have not made their 
influence felt in behalf of representatives of their 
own class. When farmers resolve that they must 
have adequate representation in the halls of legis- 
lation and in party councils, then lawyers will not 
stand in the way. But of course this should be 
done by farmers acting only as individuals and 
never in such a way as to involve any farmers’ 
organization in partisan politics or in the boosting 
of individual candidates for office. 


The easiest and noblest way is not to be crushing others, 
but to be improving yourselves.—Socrates to his judges. 
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HE new Economy King 
Cream Separator is its own 
best salesman. Let us send 

you one on ten weeks’ trial. Test 
it with old milk, cold milk and 
milk from stripper cows as well 
as on fresh warm milk. Try 
the Economy King alongside of 
any other separator, regardless 
of name, make or price—compare 
them for closeness of skimming, 
ease of running, quick and 
Our sanitary loose disc thorough cleaning and in other 
bowl has no slots, crooked essential requirements, 
tubes or inaccessible corners. If the Econom 
I || The supply tanks are seamless yj sce? ‘d 
and of our improved no-splash Pitas Migs : ei 
pattern. Every part of the Or to others—if 
bowl and supply tank and the a ten weeks’ test 
| covers coming into contact don’t prove it to 


= ma hd ~— polished be satisfactory in 

and tinned and retinned with ; 

the best pure block tin, a 
’ 


An ingeniously designed dirt 
collecting chamber in the bowl roa te sage 
cleans and purifies the milk. ¢Y, together with 


_These and many other ad- transportation 
vantages of Economy Cream Charges you paid. 


Separators are fully explained Prices: 250-lb 
on pages 1225 to 1237 of « ray % : 
Sew bis General Cusicg, —- capacity, $28.95; 375-lb. capacity, 


you would like additional facts, $36.75; 600-lb. capacity, $44.90; 
we have— 800-lb. capacity, $49.80. 


A New Book for Farmers 


‘ It not only illustrates and describes our complete line of 
Economy King Cream Separators, but combines under one 
cover, complete descriptions and accurate illustrations of 
our entire line of Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Spreaders 
and other farm implements, as well as Buggies, Harness, 
Gasoline Engines, Farm Tools and many other farm sup- 
plies, all sold at worth while prices. 


If you would like to have this Separator Catalog, which 
also combines all these other lines, just write ‘‘Send me 
your Cream Separator Book 77P72 ’? and address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago ba 
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“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 
BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


GLENWORTH FARMS 


Breeders of the Finest 
STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 
To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
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Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 
HIGH BRED STALLIONS 


We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. Write us today. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 














25 E. MAIN ST., s—s BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 














35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS | Kentucky sappers. 


ne Bt will cut “ Brloes ae $100 | 65 head of stallions, mares, 
on every jack in our barns | colts and fillies. Some of 

for the next thirty days. Special 

prices on percheron stallions, the best walking horses in 

mares and saddle horses. If you | Kentucky, also some beauti- 

want a bargain come to our farms, | ful Welsh and Shetland po- 

and write or wire us when to ex- | nies. Write us your wants 


pect you. before you buy. 


oO Be P 
Cook & Browm, | =". sows. 
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MAKING MONEY IN GEORGIA 


How the Farmers of Brooks County 
are Leading the South in Raising 
and Curing Meats 


HE United States Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry has just taken a mo- 
tion picture of farmers marketing 22 
wagon loads of home-raised and 
home-cured ham, bacon and shoul- 
ders in one day at Quitman, Brooks 
County, Georgia. There were 45,000 
pounds in all for which they received 
$6,000 in cash. 

During the winter season just clos- 
ed Brooks County has marketed alto- 
gether 250,000 pounds of home-cured 
meats and has produced 300,000 
pounds, the farmers marketing the 
surplus not required for home con- 
sumption. This 250,000 pounds rep- 
resents only the hams, sides and 
shoulders of the cured meat and does 
not include the by-products of lard, 
sausage, jowls, feet, backbone and 
spareribs, for which there is always a 
good local market. 

The average hog produces 25 
pounds of lard, which sells for 12 
cents a pound. The meat sold this 
season brought an average price of 14 
cents a pound. In 1912 this mid- 
winter meat crop brought the farmers 
nearly $65,000 in cash. 

Contrary to the usual Southern 
custom, there is not a fattening pen 
in the county and all hogs are ranged 
in the open. Large quantities of pea- 
nuts are produced on which the hogs 
are fed late in the summer. In De- 
cember they are finished on corn and 
sweet potatoes. It is estimated that 
the cost of producing smoked meat 
under the conditions that prevail is 
not to exceed five cents a pound, and 
in some instances less. Another un- 
usual feature is that the county 
plants approximately 10,000 more 
acres of corn than cotton. 

Brooks County is only 60 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the win- 
ters are mild. Producing smoked 
meats in such large quantities has 
been possible only through the use of 
ice, the farmers having evolved a sim- 
ple and effective method of cold stor- 
age. This development of a cold stor- 
age plan on the farms is due to Hick- 
ory Head Farmers’ Club and is the 
only instance of cold storage evolved 
by the individual farmers. This club, 
which takes its name from the Hick- 
ory Head district where it was form- 
ed, is one of the oldest agricultural 
clubs in the South, having been or- 
ganized 50 years ago by the fathers 
and grandfathers of the present mem- 
bers. 

These farmers have been using ice 
in curing their meats for the past 25 
years. They have always been large 
producers and the loss of meat 
through warm weather at killing time 
led them to begin working out a plan 
of saving it. They first began by 
ordering ice from Savannah, Georgia, 
300 miles distant, meeting the train 
on arrival and hauling the ice out a 
distance of six to eight miles to their 
farms, and paying 75 cents a hundred 
for it plus the express. Now it is ob- 
tained from the local ice-making 
plant at Quitman for 35 cents a hun- 
dred. 

Like in all successful undertakings 
of this nature, some one man is re- 
sponsible for having worked out a 
practical plan. They at first put the 
ice, meat and salt in big boxes. Sev- 
enteen years ago, one of the pioneers, 
Allen Groover, built the first cold 
storage room. Others copied his plan 
and there are now about 14 of these 
ice chambers on the various farms. 
They are rooms 10 by 12 feet with 
double walls, the inner wall two feet 
from the outer one, two layers of 
builders paper between the double 
ceiling, the roof extending beyond the 
walls to protect the sides from the 
sun, the base of the room being of 
brick. 

These cold chambers are in use on 


farms where from 12,000 to 35,000 
pounds of meat is killed and cured 
in a season. The cost of construction 
runs from $100 to $150. Two have 
been constructed in Grady County, 
where former members of the club 
have moved. Each farmer as soon as 
settled on his new farm sent back to 
his old home in Brooks County and 
secured the services of a member of 
the club to come and help him con- 
struct a chamber after the plans in 
use in his former home county. 

Mr. R. L. Groover, a son of Allen 
Groover, has cured 12,000 pounds of 
bacon this past season by the old 
method, using ice, but not having a 
cold chamber. He built a box-like 
shed-room adjoining his smokehouse 
in which he packed his meat and ice, 
the floor having auger holes to drain 
off the water. The method he em- 
ploys is the one worked out by the 
experience of the Hickory Head 
Farmers club and is the one generally 
used. Mr. Groover has used it for 20 
years and has never lost a pound of 
meat. 

Mr. R. C. McIntosh has sold during 
the season just closed 35,000 pounds 
of home-cured bacon. He had 7,000 
pounds in the motion picture above 
referred to. He raises Poland-China 
hogs, and from 50 killed during the 
past season, and included in the 7,000 
pound lot, he made 1,787 pounds of 
hams, 1,736 pounds of shoulders, 
2,778 pounds of sides, and 48 fifty- 
pound cans of home-made lard. Al- 
together he killed 206 hogs, 20 of 
them averaging 300 pounds each. 

Messrs. J. G. Stanley, E. J. Young, 
R. C. McIntosh and a few others have 
killed as high as 100 hogs in a day 
during the past season 

The taking of the motion picture 
attracted wide attention when it be- 
came known. Asa result a Jackson- 
ville, Florida, concern has just closed 
a contract with a firm at Quitman to 
ship 1,000 pounds of home-cured 
hams a week for 52 weeks to Jack- 
sonville, JAS. E. DOWNING. 

Athens, Ga. 





ONION-FLAVORED MILK 





Suggestions tor Its Prevention—How 
to Destroy the Wild Onions in 
Fields and Pastures 


T IS a well-known fact that feeds 
with a strong odor if given tocows 
just before milking will produce un- 
pleasant odors and flavors in the 
milk. This can be avoided, however, 
if such feeds are given after rather 
than before milking. The time of 
feeding can be easily controlled when 
cows are kept in a’stable, but when 
they feed in a pasture containing 
plants which produce unpleasant flav- 
ors in milk it is not so easy to pro- 
vide a remedy. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, and 
in some others adjoining, many pas- 
tures are so badly infested with wild 
onion or garlic that the milk is taint- 
ed if the cows are allowed to remain 
in the pastures until milkingtime. The 
dairyman should endeavor to eradi- 
cate the pest, if possible, but in the 
meantime some measures should be 
adopted to prevent losses from taint- 
ed milk. 

The Dairy Division has recently 
conducted some experiments at the 
Beltsville farm in order to determine 
the length of time that must elapse 
between the feeding of wild onion and 
milking time. In some of the feeding 
tests one-half pound, in others one 
pound, of wild onion tops were fed 
at different lengths of time before 
milking. It was found that increas- 
ing the length of time between feed- 
ing and milking decreased the un- 
pleasant odor and flavor, There was 
only a faint flavor in the milk drawn 
from cows four hours after feeding, 
and even this almost disappeared 
when the milk had stood for four 
hours. In all cases the cream was 
more noticeably affected than the 


THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 
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KRESO DIPN°t 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, = - MICHIGAN 








ATTENTION SHRINERS 
SHRINE SPECIAL, OPERATED VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 

“The Official Route” 


TO ATLANTA, GA, AND RETURN 


Sunday, May 10th 

Rate 

Leave Raleigh ............ 6:07 pm $12.90 
"WHTAINBtON 666 sce 3:45 pm 13.85 
CHATIOCUG: skis 60:8 F006 8:20 pm 8.25 
Wayetteville ..cceees 4:50 pm 11.25 
pak 8 Sree rere ee 9:10 pm 10.00 
PEORTOO 66456565600 5% 10:10 pm 8.25 
Wadesboro ....c6..30 9:56 Pm 9.25 
Winston-Salem ..... 5:15 pm 10.75 


Rates on Same Basis from Other Points 


SPECIAL TRAIN, ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Special train will be parked at Inman Park 
Siding on SEABOARD, THE SAFEST, 
QUIETEST AND CLEANEST LOCATION IN 
ATLANTA 


Write at once for detail information or 
Pullman reservations, to F. A. Fetter, (for 
Shrine Committee), Raleigh, N. C., or— 
JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 

Raleigh, N. C, 
YOUR TOBACCO BARN 
Should Be Covered With 
Spotless 
Rubber ; 
Roofing 





stands the heat, turns water, wears 
well and saves you money. Note these low 
prices—nothing to pay for but quality, 
1 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing $0.87. 
2 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing 1.08. 
3 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing 1.34. 


100 square feet of surface 
ment free. 
—little freight. 


THE SPOTLESS co. 





Is especially suitable for this purpose 
and makes a very satisfactory roof— 


Every roll guaranteed fresh, new, perfect 
roofing, 108 square feet to the roll—covers 
Nails and ce- 
Shipped quick from Richmond 


175 Shochoe Lane, 
RICHMOND, Va. 


skim milk; in some cases there was 
no taint whatsoever in the latter. 
The results of these feeding trials 
show that the dairyman should keep 
his cows from pastures badly infested 
with wild onions for at least four 
hours before milking in order to avoid 
onion-flavored milk. This may not be 
a safe guide if any of the cows should 
eat more than a pound of the onion 
tops. The Department suggests that 
every farmer with onion-infested pas- 
tures should test the question for 
himself and determine how long it 
is safe to allow them in the pasture 
before milking. 
The wild onion, which when taken 
by cows gives an unpleasant odor and 
flavor to milk, matures in midsum- 
mer. Each plant at that time has at 
its base a large, soft-shelled bulb 
and several smaller, hard-shelled 
bulbs. The soft-shelled bulb germi- 
nates shortly after that time, and by 
the following spring the new plant 
has begun to form new bulbs. The 
hard-shelled bulbs, however, do not 
germinate at once, most of them re- 
maining dormant until the following 
spring. There is, therefore, an over- 
lappingof generations which accounts 
for the remarkable persistence of the 
wild onion. 
To eradicate this weed from apiece 
of land it is necessary to take ad- 
vantageof the knowledge stated above. 
The land should be plowed late in the 
fall as deeply as possible in order to 
bury the plants that have come up 
from the soft-shelled bulbs before 
they start producing young bulbs. 
Thg next spring the land should be 
prepared as early as possible for a 
cultivated crop by harrowing, prefer- 
ably with a disk, the land being gone 
‘over frequently enough to preventany 
top growth of wild onion. After 
planting the crop, corn or cotton be- 
ing the best crops for this purpose, 
the cultivations should be made with 
the purpose of keeping down top 
growth of the onion at all times. An 
implement of the sweep type, or an 
ordinary cultivator to which sweeps 
or weed knives are attached, is the 
best for this purpose, as it cuts the 
onion stems off below the surface. 
These sweeps vary in length from six 
to 18 inches and may be fitted to any 
of the up-to-date cultivators in place 
of the shovels. They should be wide 
enough to overlap, so that none of 
the weed stems can slip through. If 
the work is well done the weed will 
be entirely killed by ‘‘laying-by 
time.”’ If it shows up again in the 
fall, however, the process of late fall 
plowing, followed by a late cultivated 
crop next spring, should be repeated. 
This weed occurs commonly in pas- 
tures, and if a pasture is badly infect- 
ed all that can be done to eradicate 
the pest is to plow up and follow the 
cultivation methods asoutlined above 
If a pasture is not so full of it as to 
warrant such a radical course, each 
clump of the onion may be attacked. 
This may be done by going over the 
pasture several times during the fall, 
winter and spring with a mattock 
or similar tool and cutting off the 
tops as deeply as can conveniently 
be done. The onion will disappear 
in a couple of years under this treat- 
ment.—United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


State Grinds Lime for Farmers 
HE Virginia Convict Board has in- 











' ‘Traction Engine, Plow 
and Harrow, For Sale 


Rumely Oil Pull Tractor, 6 Disc wide wheel Gang 
Plow and Engine Harrow, complete and in good 
order. One year old. Have plowed only 50 acres 
ofland. Total cost $2,187.00. Price $800.00 cash. 
Address 


PAGE BROTHERS, Pinehurst, N.C. 








vited bids for the erection of a 
lime-grinding plant and appointed J. 
G. Vines Superimtendent thereof. It 


the benefit of the farmer. The ground 








if You Want Top Prices 


SHEEP AND CALVES. 


more or Prof. R. S. Curtis, N 





leigh, N 
©. DRIVER & CO., Commis 
Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


Sion Merchants, 


Consign Your Cattle to Us 
For Your Cattle Consign Them 
To Us. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

CA 
As to our responsibility we re- 
fer you to any bank in Balti- 
Cc. peperenent piarene West 
Ra 


farmer at a nominal sum. 


This from The Progressive Farmer, March 
21, is the best ever: “Keep at home all leg 
islative candidates who are regularly re- 
tained as corporation lawyers.” Here's an- 
other pithy sentence commended to your at- 
tention: ‘‘Tax nothing that is the product 
of the human hand or brain.” In other 
words, tax only that which the people by 
their very presence give value to,—G. E. 

-| Wray, Pilkington, Va. 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 





(13) 593 








Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock 








is to be operated by convict labor for 


limestone is to be sold at cost and ev- 
ery influence is to be brought to bear 
upon railways to freight it to the 


______ BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier ro gg $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baro cule the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 

All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great 
herd: _N. Y., Pa., D. of C., 








Md., v:., N. G5 S. C., 
Ga., Ala., La. Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 


Porto Rico. ‘Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 





SHEEP. 
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REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We are offering this Spring lambs sired by the ceie- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2508 lso a few two and 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 

Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








HEREFORDS. 
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35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are : 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 
t Herd in the South. Pet us forprices. 
entuce BROTHERS, ‘EMINENCE KY. 





Berkshires 

Weare offering a choice | 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
Masterpiece Maximus, 
Kinloch’s Rival, Artful 
Premier and other noted , 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 

able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 

Berkshire Boars and Clits. I offer three fine boars, two 
nice gilts of fancy breeding at reasonable prices. 

R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 


DUROC- JERSEYS. 


Oem. 


of Quality 
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f SUNNY HOME FARM 
:—-OFFERS—: 
Registered Duroc - Jersey Boar Pigs 


A very few of the highest class, registered, 
Shropshire ram lambs. few very select 
high grade Shropshire ram lambs, sired by 
one of the best imported rams in the East. 


te L. FRENCH & SON, - + CASCADE, seas 

















DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 
Herd headers. Sired by a good son of the Grand 
Champion Defender out of sows sired by Professor II. 
I guarantee satisfaction. Price $10.00. Pedigrees free. 


First checks get choice. 
W. A. THIGPEN, CONETOE, N. C. 


Pure-bred Duroc Pigs 
Either sex. Pairs notrelated. Write for prices. 
Blood lines right. ~- 
East Side Stock Farm, Route4, Booneville, Miss. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


“Bred Gilts and G Gilts th that t =e 
will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 














CHINAS: 


bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro,Tenn. 


POLAND Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 Ib boars, 
CHINAS a is your move. Buy them and win. 
J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Iil. 
MULEFOOTS. 
nnn nn nnn 
THE VIRGINIA HERD 
MULEFOOT HOGS 
If you are going to put your money in hogs, buy the 
best. The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have Bron: 
er vitality—mature earlier and cost less to raise. Our 0 
fering is the best that can be had. Largest herd in oe 
South. All stock registered. Pairs no akin. 
- OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 lb. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the Sou Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 
% 














HOLSTEINS. 
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Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein made 
a yearly record of 784.13 pounds of fat 
from 25,981.8 pounds of milk. 

After an interval of two months she 
began another yearly test which has just 
come to a close with a record of 868.1 
pounds of butter fat from 28,826.4 pounds 
of milk. 

These two successive yearly tests dur- 
ing which 54,800 pounds of milk were 
made are more evidence that great rec- 
ords are not spasmodic efforts, but rep- 
resent capacity permanently developed, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows and 
Heifers, some milking; others 
freshen arch and _ April. 
{ Large and well-marked; bred 
to registered bulls. Some 
grand family cows. Also some nice calves 
from two weeks old. All tuberculin tested. 


ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 











JERSEY 


LEP ADArrwenrm 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 








Write.for further particulars 











EWELL FARM SALE 


All Jerseys for sale are being Catalogued for our 
MAY 26th SALE 
A few Shetland Stallions at $50 each. 
Berkshire Pigs at $25 the pair. 
Bronze Turkey and Pekin Duck Eggs for Sale. 


EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, :-: Tennessee. 














Registered Jerseys 
FOR SALE. 


Heifers—2 to 24 mos. old 
to $100. 


Bulls—2 to 10 mos. old, 
$25 to $75. 


HOOKS’ FARM, 
Warthen, Ga. 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 
am now booking orders 


0. L c Ss for Spring pigs. few 


boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 





nana 


Sold “out op but 





Look for our new serial May 23. 











Registered Jersey Bulls 


Richly bred Bull Calves for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


F.B. GORDON, - - Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 
FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 


UW and other ani- 


FOXES, ‘MIN mals wanted, 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 





Iw 





R. Q. Owen, &.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 





BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 
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Wood’s Seeds 


Soja Beans 


THE COMING FORAGE AND 
SOIL-IMPROVING CROP. 


Farmers everywhere are enthusiastic 
in their praise. Contains more oil, milk 
and fat-producing qualities than any 
other forage crop; at the same, are one 
of the surest-cropping largest-yield- 
ing crops grown. 


Wood’s 1914 Descriptive Catalog 


gives full descriptions and information 
about all the best varieties of 


Soja Beans, Cow Peas, 
Velvet Beans, Sorghums, 


Ensilage Corn, Millets, 
and all other Seasonable Seeds, 


Write for Wood’s Descriptive 
Catalog and prices of any seeds in 
which you are interested. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS. 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


¢ ] Protect 


Your Home 
With Shade Trees 


4 Have cool spots in summer, and 

way shelter from winter winds. Use 
Elm, Maple, Linden, Sycamore, for 
shade; Lombardy Poplar, Indian 
Cedar, Virginia Cedar, or Spruce, for 
shelter. 
We can help you make a wise choice; tell 
ony how to plant, and furnish the best trees 
or the southern planter. Get our catalogue 
today, send us a list of the trees you want. 
We will ship at the right time. 

3. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


































Ali styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 91 BUCHANAN, VA. 








TOMATO PLANTS 


Five Million Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Ready 
for immediate shipment Prices by mail, 35c per 100; 
by express, rv for $1 
1,000, 5 000 oe Ene at $1.50 pe 


ices, 500 ay 75¢; 1,000 for $1.35; 5,000 or more, at $i 
pe 1,000. Collard Plante—Same prices as cabbage. 
arantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


P. D. FULWOOD, Tifton, Ga. 














to $22, 
anteed to do best araed Or money back. Write 


today for FREE Catalogu arn this new art. 
MONARCH MFG. Co., Fs Vaaia, Chattanooga, Tenn. 






















SELE.C TED 


Gw. Fes 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A. 5 AND SACKED IN NEW BAGS 


% RONEY@ COMPANY © 


EMaLGs TENS. 














Worth Repeating | 


One drop of water amounts to little. 
But successive drops of water drip- 
ping from a reasonable height wear 
away the hardest rock. 

ONE want ad may not effect the sale or find 
the man. Butsuccessive want ads appearing 


in this paper, which reaches thousands 
weekly, are certain to produce results. 


Send it NOW 
q THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER , 














The most beautiful Southern story ever 


written will begin in The Progressive Farmer 
May 23. 














Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





C. WRIGHT, E& 


(3 Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: V6. W. DABGSS, President sate Carolina Farmors” Union 
c. 


i Farmers’ Union 

















ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM THE SOUTH’S 
GREATEST MENACE 





possible undertaking.” 

versity of Wisconsin, at the recent 
Rural Credits at Chicago. 
of statesmen and economists,” 
good except delay the final crisis. 


racial problem, 
in all-white communities. 


gated by legislation. An absentee 


crement”’ 


land so that men without 


taxation. 


boost the price of land just as the 


the land which he is to buy? 
circumstances be 


‘Journal, is right in insisting that 
Absentee landlordism and tenant 
striking at the foundation of our 
destroy rural civilization, and no 


beginning of the end. Because 


our refusing to study it. 





J. Z. GREEN 


WO and a quarter million ten 
duce most of the perishable farm 
cotton of America, make the organizing and federation of farm- 
ers for business-like marketing a stupendous, if not almost an im- 


This was a statefMlent made by C 


“The ric 
ican states are today confronting a problem of absentee landlord- 
ism that bids fair in the near future to be the all engrossing task 
said Mr. Holman. 

In dealing with this land question 


absentee landlordism is much more intolerable than 
When 
and puts Negro tenants down on his 
land-owning farmers who don’t want to move to town, 
meantime places a prohibitive pric 
economic condition still more acute and an additional social problem. 
It is only through the agency of taxation that this evil can be miti- 


tax on large holdings will help wonderfully. 
ue of land will never be reduced until we get after the “ 
with the kind of tax that 
tain large holdings of land purely 
quickest and most practical way to reduce the speculative prices of 
homes can 


It is all right to provide cheap money 
of buying homes, but unless you head off the speculators they 


you provide better means with which to buy. 
a poor man to be provided with credit sufficient to make him a land 
purchaser, if land speculators are permitted to double the price of 
Wouldn’t 
an economic celusion? 

Perhaps palliatives may be permitted if they don’t make the pa- 
tient worse—used as a sort of experiment, 


country to draw upon, your towns and cities will have reached the 
neither of the 
parties have taken previous notice of this problem is no reason for 


ant farmers in 25 states that pro- 
products, the grain and the 


harles W. Holman, of the Uni- 
Conference on Marketing and 
hestand most productive of Amer- 


simple palliatives can 
In the South, 


do no 
on account of our 


a white man moves to town 
place as neighbors to white 
and in the 


e upon the land, it makes a bad 


land tax and a graduated land 
The speculative val- 
unearned in- 


will make it unprofitable to re- 
for speculative purposes. The 
buy, is to use the lever of 

° 
to farmers for the purpose 
will 
demand for land increases when 
What will it profit 


“rural credits’ under such 


but Beasley of the State 
we go to the root of the disease. 
slavery are the things that are 
rural civilization, and when you 
longer have fresh blood from the 


dominant political 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR Dis- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

(2) What Can We Do (a) te Avoid 
Paying “Time Prices’”” This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make lt Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economicaliy as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
Ali the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and te Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 














Mr. Hobbs on the Duke Warehouse 
Plan 


N REGARD to the Duke Cotton 

Warehouse plan, I must say that it 
meets with my most sincere disap- 
proval. The first look we have at 
the plan it seems to be all right, but 
the more I look at it the worse it 
gets until now I have about come to 
the conclusion that the cotton farmer 
had’ better let it alone. It is likely 
to become a “Pandora’s box” from 
which many evils will. be let loose 
that will be hard to overcome, if 
ever. ‘In the first place who is the 
promoter of this warehouse plan?” 
Mr. J. B. Duke. Mr. Duke is Presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany or what is left of it. This con- 
cern after exploiting the tobacco 
growers of this country for many 
years and causing them the loss of 
millions of dollars was found by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to be guilty of doing business im re- 
straint of trade. Therefore illegally, 
and was ordered disbanded. 

Have these millions ever been re- 
turned to the rightful owners? No, 
not one penny. Part of these mil- 
lions has been expended in the pur- 
chase of water-power and. monopo- 
lizing the same, part in building cot- 
ton mills, and another part is now 
proposed to be expended in building 
cotton warehouses and capitalizing 
the same throughout the South for 
the farmers’ particular benefit. 

Now, Mr. Cotton Farmer, ask the 
tcbacco farmer how he fared in the 
past from a concern under Mr. 
Duke’s direction. Then take heed 
and beware! Beware of any Wall 
Street financiers’ plan. Their sym- 
pathy for you is like the Dutchman’s 
sympathy for the goose he nails to 





the board and fattens. 
execution he has 


It’s the day of 
an eye to. Your 
best friend is yourself. Put your 
own capital together and build as 
Many storage warehouses as you can 
and operate them. And when your 
capital fails, get your monied friend 
and banker at your own door to back 
you. Your interest is his interest 
and vice versa. But never monkey 
with that Duke warehouse plan, for 
when your cotton goes into that 
warehouse your control over it vir- 
tually ceases. It will then be in the 
hands of the owner of the mill and 
the capitalist and the rise in price 
will not take place according to the 
law of supply and demand but only 
on the whim of the warehouse owner. 
For the cotton farmer to expect any 
permanent good from such @& ware- 
house system is foolish. 

Besides, as has been pointed out 
by others, if a large number of cot- 
ton farmers were to adopt the Duke 
warehouse system and the great cot- 
ton brokerage firms of the world 
were to take it into their heads to 
recognize no other warehouse certif- 
icates but Duke’s then all the money 
you have expended in warehouses of 
your own heretofore would go and 
you would be forced into the system 
and a great monoply would be found. 

When looked at carefully the beau- 
tiful scheme to get possession of the 
Southern farmers’ cotton reminds 
one of a certain story I heard once, 
to-wit: A certain old fox was going 
through the forest one day when he 
suddenly came upon a lion that lay 
basking in the sunlight. The lion 
said, “Mr, Fox, I have been wanting 
to see you for some time, I have a 
proposition I wish to make to you 
for your protection. You know,’ said 
the Lion, “I am endowed with great 











strength and courage and you with 
great cunning. If you will join 
hands with me we need have no fear 
of any beast of the forest.” 


“Stand up Mr. Lion,” said the Fox! 
“Ah, I see enough! It strikes me, 
Mr. Lion, from the way your stomach 
sticks out you might have at least a 
half dozen Jack Rabbits in there and 
perhaps there might be room for a 
Fox. So I hope you will excuse me 
for declining your proposition.” 


Moral: Let Duke’s warehouse plan 
alone. The tobacco farmer’s exper- 
ience is enough. S. H. HOBBS. 


Clinton. N. C. 





What One Farmers’ Union Local 
is Doing 

N SATURDAY, March, 14, we 

went down to Luthersville, Ga., to 
meet with and to talk to the members 
of the Farmers’ Union at this place. 
The country is thickly settled with 
white farmers who own small farms 
and are doing good work. 

No wonder then we found the liv- 
est local we have ever seen in Geor- 
gia, and that they were accomplish- 
ing wonders in buying their supplies 
along cooperative lines. This local 
was getting in their guano. They 
bought 400 tons of fertilizers and 
saved some two and a half dollars 
on each ton, which was one thousand 
dollars to put in the farmers’ pockets 
instead of going into the pockets of 
some dealer. They had lately re- 
ceived a solid car load of flour, 270 
barrels, on this they saved $1 per 
barrel and thus put $270.00 more 
into their pockets or were enabled 
to give their wives and children this 
amount of needed comforts of life. 
They bought 400 pairs of shoes and 
saved $1 per pair on them. In all 
they have done over $15,000.00 worth 
of business and all for the CASH. 
This is great. But better still the 
news that the members of this local 
have quit buying corn, and they have 
1,000 bushels to sell this year.— 
Southern Cultivator. 





Short Weight in Fertilizers 


HE Department of Agriculture is 

receiving some complaint as to 
this matter. Stamping 200 pounds 
or another amount on a sack of fer- 
tilizer is as much a guarantee as to 
its weight as is the guarantee that it 
will give the chemical analysis put 
on the sack. The law permits 5 per 
cent shortage without rebate; over 5 
per cent and under 10 per cent, dou- 
ble amount of value of shortage is 
allowed; over 10 per cent six times 
value of shortage. See Section 3949 
of Fertilizer Law. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner. 


Opportunity for North Carolina 
Teachers 


HE North Carolina A. & M. Col- 

lege announces the first session of 
its “Summer School in Agriculture” 
for principals and teachers of State 
high schools, to be held from June 
4 to July 1, 1914. Full particulars 
can be had by writing President -D. 
H. Hill, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Orchard and Garden 








Insect Questions and 
Answers 





By F. Sherman, Entomologist 





UESTION.—A _— speckled beetle 
Q eats leaves off cucumbers—how 
shall I treat them? W. B. W. 

Answer.—tThis is Spotted Cucum- 
ber Beetle; attacks this and related 
crops severely, many others to less 
extent. Spraying with poisoned Bor- 
deaux will control them (see Refer- 
ence Special for formula etc). 

eo oe 

Question.—Have on hand several 
gallons of the commercial (ready 
mixed) lime-sulphur solution. Will 
it do for spraying peaches for cur- 


culio, rot, etc? Os Yes 
Answer.—It will do—but I hasten 

to add that you must expect some 

slight injury to foliage. Use three 


quarts to 50 gallons water, adding 
arsenate of lead, two and one-half 
pounds to 50 gallons. Some of the 
leaves may be scorched or killed by | 
it, but-the benefits will far | 
the slight hurt. The self-boiled lime- | 
sulphur is considered better and | 
safer. 





* & & | 
Question.—W here can I get arsen- 
ate of lead for spraying? R. T. P. 
Answer.—It is sold by several 
druggists, hardware firms, and deal- 
ers in spray implements in the State, 
but I have no means of knowing 
them all. Of manufacturers I[ can 
mention Thomsen Chemical Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Jas. A. Blanchard Co., 
N. Y. City; Niagara Co., Middleport, 
N. Y.; Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and Birmingham, Ala. If 
you prefer your druggist can get it 
for you from any of these. 
* * * 


Question.—Here are infested Ole- 
ander leaves,—what is wrong and 
what shall I do? ie. ©, 352 

Answer. — Infested with “soft 
scales’. Pet plants may require pet 
treatment. First remove as many 
as you can with stiff brush. Then 
wash with soap dissolved in water at 
rate of one cake to three or four gal- 
lons,—cutting the soap thin, heating 
in half the quantity of water to dis- 
solve, then adding rest of the water. 

i ss 

Question.—Enclosed find limb in- 
fested with scale,—-what is it, and 
what treatment? W.N. 

Answer.—This is ‘‘Purple scale’”’ 
which oceurs on fig along our coast 
and warmer sections. Should spray 
in midwinter while plants are thor- 
oughly dormant, with “soluble oils’’ 
or “‘sealecide’’ one quart to eight gal- 
lons water,—preventing any from 
soaking in at the root. At this sea- 





son cut out the hopelessly injured 
branches to strengthen the rest of 
the plant, and resolve to treat next 
winter. 

* * 

Question.—Give formulas and dir- 
ections for spraying,—fruit trees, 
grapes, potatoes, melons, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, ete. A. B. C. to X. Y. Z. 

Answer.—Questions on the above 
points come in every mail, often a 
dozen a day. We cannot repeat all 
the formulas and directions week by 
week. The most important ones 
showiug how to prepare, and when to 
use, on the above crops, are all given 
in the Reference Special of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which all should 
have at hand. 


Practical Utility of the Home Canner 


N MANY sections of the South the 
farmers are producing fruits and 
vegetables to supply the nearby mar- 
kets or to ship to the distant cities. 
At almost every farm home, orchard 
and garden products are raised each 
year for family use. In either case 
there is always a certain amount of 
waste matter in the way of over-ripe 
or défective stuff; and sometimes 














Here’s a curious situation: 


Not long ago the high-priced tire was the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. It cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires, because 
of four costly and exclusive features. 







But with tremendous output our costs 
dropped. New factories, new equipment, 
helped. And we cut our profit until last year 
it averaged 64 percent. No-Rim-Cut prices 
came down last year 28 per cent. 




































Now 16 makes of tires cost more than 
Goodyear prices—some up to one-half more. 
You can buy four Goodyear tires now for 
what some makers ask for three. 


Four Things Missing 


Yet every high-priced tire lacks these four 
exclusive features: 


Not one prevents 
rim-cutting in our sat- 
isfactory way. We 
control this feature, 
and no other faultless 
way has been found to 
end rim-cutting 
completely. 










Not one gets the 
“On-Air’’ cure, which 
adds to our tire cost 
$1,500 daily. Each 
No-Rim-Cut tire is 
final-cured on air, to 
save the countless 













kled fabric. 





Not ‘one employs 


Four No-Rim-Cut Tires 
For What Some Ask for Three 





AKRON, OHIO 


: e + of users—as shown 
blow-outsdueto wrin- No-Rim-Cut Tires ie siee iy. ee 


With All: Weather Treads or Seneoth Goodyears are the 


595 












our patent method to combat tread separation. 


Not one has our double-thick All-Weather 
tread. A smooth tread on dry roads, but 
grasping wet roads with countless sharp- 
edged grips. 





None of those costly tires, remember, has 
any of these features. 





Up to 10,000 Tires a Day 


Goodyear prices are due to the fact that 
we now build as high as 10,000 motor tires 
per day. No other one factory, we believe, 
turns out haif so many. 


And this output is due to the tire. Men 
have proved that No-Rim-Cut tires offer 
lowest cost per mile. They have proved it 
on hundreds of thousands of cars. Other- 
wise, some other tire 
would hold top place 
in Tiredom. 


When someone 
asks an extra price 





make him show a 
reason. 


Lower prices are 
easily explained. But 
don’t pay more than 
No- Rim-Cut prices 
unless you know a 
reason. The verdict 








world’s best tires. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
B hes and A ies in 103 Principal Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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market prices decline before the CANNERS 
close of the season to such an ex- 


tent that it does not pay to haul or FOR 

ship good quality produce to the FAMILY, 

markets. FARM 
How can these fruits and vege- 

tables, which would otherwise go to AND 


waste and become a clear loss, be FACTORY 


saved and turned into money? In try- Family Size, $6.25; daily capacity of 400 to 800 cans. Farm Size, $20.60; daily capacity of 1000 to 1500 cans. B! 
: P a eeay Factory Size, $40.00; daily capacity of 1500 to 2500 cans. These Outfits need neither cook stove nor furnace - 4 
ing to answer this question we have as they have their fire-box made in them. Burns wood; works tin cans and glass jars and cans perfectly ail 

no new plan to propose nor untried kinds of fruits, vegetables and meats. Thousands in use. Write for catalog and special Clubbing offer. 


theory to offer, but merely suggest 










FARM CANNING MACHINE CoO.,! Dept. P F., Meridian, Miss. 

















FACTORY 

















the general adoption of a plan that 











has been employed profitably and much as $500 to $1,000 in a single While the home canner is intended, 

home canners. mainly, to utilize a class of stuff that, 
will not cost you because of over-ripeness or defects, i 
machine with a ca- would not bring remunerative prices 

200 to 1,000 cans a in its crude state, the home pack, { 
going as much of the time as possible day, should not cost more than $8 to when properly put up, always sells 
throughout the season. You can be- $15; and machines of sufficient ca- for a better price than the output of { 
gin with the strawberries, and later pacity to take care of large crops of the canning factories. Thousands of A 
turn your attention to blackberries fruits and vegetables can be pur- farmers are every year selling every- 
and various garden vegetables, such chased for from $25 to $75. Write thing they put up at good prices. 
as beans, peas, tomatoes and green your agricultural college, the State Do not stand back on the ground 
Agriculture, or The of inexperience. With the aid of the 
Anyone of average intelligence Progressive Farmer for the names of full printed instructions for its use, 
home canner ma- which will be sent with your outfit, 


with complete success by some of season with their 
our leading fruit and vegetable grow- A good outfit 


ers. It is simply to buy a home can- very much. A 
ner outfit this spring and keep it pacity of, say, 


corn. Department of 


ought to be able to make from $10 reliable dealers in 


to $25 every day that he puts in at chinery. 


this work during the spring, summer Do not fear that you will be un- a firSt-class pack. 
and fall. In fact, the writer has able to sell the 
known small farmers to make as canner if your work is properiy done. Terreil, Texas. 


output from your L. A. MARKHAM. 












you will soon learn how to put up 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 





Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application, 


a MACHINERY 


For Sale—Practically new twenty-horse 
International Harvesting Company’s Gaso- 
Nine Traction Engine and one set of double 


editions made 

















dise harrows, cutting ten feet wide. Suitable 
for farm or logging purposes. $1,050. Ad- 


dress, E. J. Conklin, Plymouth, N. C. 


| POSITION WANTED 


Ss. G. S., Box 











Wanted—Work anywhere. 
226, Greensboro, N. C. 


| $7. 50. 


HORSES. 


Re giste stered _ Pe Percherons — "Mares, ‘Stallions, 
Fillies Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. “Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Re gistered of approv- 








ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. tose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 
GOATS. 
“Two Pure-bred Angora Yearling Bucks— 
From South African stock. Price, $15 each. 
W. KE. Thomas, Nassawadox, Va. 
poGas. 
Beautiful Collie Pups, $5 J. F. Pollard, 
Greenville, N. C 
tegistered Scotch Collie Pups for Sale. 


J. E. 


Airedales—Best 
Luther 


Lowry, Hampton, Va. 


dogs for farmers, Puppies, 
Jordan, Elm City, N. Cc. 





English, registered 
Cavin, mt, Bony, N.C; 

male and female 
shipment. L. G. Jones, 


Bloodhound puppies, 
pure-bred. W. N. 
“Collie P ups—Some fine 
pups, for immediate 

Tobac coville, N. ¢C 





from 
four 


Be agle Pups and Mothe ra Pure-bred, 
registered stock, Males, $5; females, 
dollars. W. E. Barrett, ‘Suffolk, Va. 
RABBITS i ere 


For | Sale—Belgian Hares. _ 
Dodson, Greensboro, N. C., 





Address, J Aa. A. 
Route 2. 


‘TWO OR MORE | a 











Cross-bred Pigs and | Shoats 
poses 


Reainated Essex, Duroc, Poland-C hina 
pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s Pro- 
lific seed corn. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





For pork pur- 
Leslie D. Kline, Ste phens City, Va. 








Experienced Dairy Farm Manager desires 
position. College training. Married. Only 
first-class position considered. Strictly hon- 
est dnd sober. Address L. B. 240, Chester, 
South Carolina, 


HELP WANTED 


_ Agents wanted to sell our Shoe Polish 
in tubes, Send 10c. for a sample, or write 
to Basil Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
‘structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., ‘‘Box A23.” 


Wanted—Responsible party to take charge 
of ovr business in each county handling sale 
of Automatic Combination Tool, a combined 
wire fence stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, 

















ete. Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 pounds, 
Sells readily to farmers, shops, contractors, 
ete. No experience necessary. Descriptive 


catalog, prices and terms free upon request. 
Harrah Mfg. Co., Drawer O., Bloomfield, Ind, 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES, 

















Nice Berkshire Pigs for Sale. N. E. Hayes, 
Duprees, Va. 

For Good Berkshire Pigs, write Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 

Re -gistered Berkshires! — Gilts, service 
boars, eight to twenty dollars. J. J. Drum- 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 1. 





Cc IES TER WHITES. 
Cheste1 r W hite Pigs for “Sale—Also young 
stock. Leslie pay Kline, © Stephens City, Va. 


“One “Large Three -y ear-old Re giste red Ches- 
ter White Sow—Price, $30. W. E. Thomas, 
Nassawadox, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Fine ‘Duroc-Jersey Pigs — $5 


each while 
they last. Joe McClees, Oriental, N. C. 
Duroc-Jersey — 


we have it. 
Stock Farm, 


Duroc -Je rse y 








wanted, 
Riverside 


Pigs—If quality “is 
Reasonable prices, 
Br acey, Va, 


Pigs and Service Boars for 


Sale—Most noted blood lines. Leslie D. 
Kline, Stephens City, Va, 
POLAND-CHINAS. 





For Sale—Poland C ‘hina pigs. J. S. Officer, 
Sparta, Tenn. 
each, 
Brown Blevins, Bakers- 


Poland China Pigs—8 weeks old, $7 
Pedigrees furnished, 
ville, N.C, 

One Large. “Three- rear-old Registered Po- 
land-China — $30. W. E. Thomas, 
Nassawadox, Va 














I am sieving bargains i in Poland China 
gilts. Let me quote you prices. John D. 
Webb, Disputanta, Va. 

HEREFORDS. 





Hereford Cattle for Sale—Young bulls and 
heifers, any age. Best breeding. Registered. 
Prices reasonable. Get a young bull to cross 
on those heifers. Also Berkshire hogs, Vis- 
itors welcome, Jarman Farm, ‘Box P,’”’ L. 
W. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga., Newton County. 





HOLSTEINS. 


For Sale—One grade Holste in male “calf, 
year old, handsome animal. George D. Green, 
Wilson, N. C 


“Holsteins’’ 





— Pure - bred, registered bull 























calves; use one; double value of your herd. 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 
JERSEYS, 

For Sale—Fine Jersey Cows—Some fresh. 
No ticks. Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs. J. C. 
Pass, Faison, N. C. 

Fine, Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain, 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N, OC, 

“Twenty-five Jersey cows, now - fresh and 
soon to be fresh. Eggs, 15 for $1. White 
Wyandottes, Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns, Rhode Ben- 


Island Reds. W. E. 
bow, a 


Oak Ridge, N, ¢ 

“Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—Two 
bulls, one ready for service and a calf 6 
weeks old. , Their sires are well known and 
dams great producers. Average Register of 
Merit record for this herd is 520 pounds but- 
ter for 27 cows; average age, 4 years. Manns- 
field Hall Farm, Fredericksburg, Va. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 


: LEGHORNS. bias 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn Eggs—$l1, 15. 














Special mating, $2, 15. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C 
Buff Leghorns, Mottled Anconas, 252 egg 


trapnested strain, $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs. 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N. 


~Pure-bred Rose Comb Brown 
Fawn, and White Runner Duck eggs, 75 cents 
for 15. J. H. House, Thelma, N. C. 





Leghorn, 





| 
100 White Leghorna for Sale—30 White 








or Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50; 100, $4; 32 
breeds. Catalogue free. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va., 

Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 


strain)—New York noted winter layers. \75c. 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


For Winter Layers—Do your hatching now. 
Order Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
us. <As layers none better. They win the 





show room too., $1.50, $2 sitting, 15; $6 
hundred, Ward Bros. Leghorn Farms, 
Greensboro, N, C. 

Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 


Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each} in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala, 


MINORC AS. 


At re duced p! pric e5 . 15 
Randleman, N. Cc. 








“Black Minorca Eggs 
for” ‘$1. B. Cy Routh, 


ORPINGTONS. . | 


Fine W hite Orpingtons—$1.50. E SES, $1, 
15, Miss Bertha Parrott, Darlington, S, C. 











Kellerstrass White Orpingtons. for sale— 





Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kin- 
ston, N. ¢ c; 

Buft > Orpingtons—Won Nashville, Char- 
lotte, Columbia, Eggs and stock. Write, 


Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


$1 for fifteen White Orpington Eges. gs. Stock 
from $250 pen, direct from Kellerstrass, Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 


Remember the Great White » Or pington “Sale 
for May—Eggs, $1 per 15. Hens, $1 each. 
Win-Lay Poultry Farm, Roc ‘ky bit... i. C; 


~ Cook strain, Sing le Comb Buft Orpingtons 





exclusively. Baby chicks $1.50, $3 per 
dozen. , Eggs, $1.50, $3 per fifteen, Orders 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobac- 


promptly filled. 
coville, N. C. 





Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
winter layers. Stock, $2 up. Eggs delivered 
by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina, 


Spec ial—Buft. Orpington on Eg Zs, Half Price. 
Splendid layers; superb ‘oan Stock from 
my eggs won first prizes in Boys’ Poultry 
Club exhibits at two leading fairs. Sittings, 
.75c. Mrs. W. D. , Dickinson, _Burkeville, va. 


a REDS Minds 


Comb ~ Rhode 
eggs, 15, § $1. 25. G. 


Eggs—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15 





Rose 


Island Reds—Select 
M. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 























Baby chicks, 12% cents; $10 per 100. Sea- 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, W...C, 
ROCKS. 
~ Pure-bre d Barred Rock rE ees—15, $1. Fer- 





tility guaranteed, B. C. Smith, Reidsville, 
North Carolina. 
Eggs—Ringlet Bar re “ed Rocks; farmers’ 


best chickens. Fifteen—one 
ern _Slope_ Ranch, 


dollar, West- 


Salisbury, N. 





Entire farm devoted to Ww hite Rocks, 20 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
to $2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, 
Ashe boro, N. C. 











 B ges for Hate hing—Fr rom the best in - the 
South, Barre -d, Buff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks, My birds win wherever 
shown. C. MeLaurin, Dillon, 8 Cc. 


“WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Wyandottes—15 eggs, 85 cents, de- 
livered. Blue ribbon winners, James A, Cline, 
Concord, N. C., Route 1, 











|} and White Runner Ducks. 





White Wyandottes — Hatching eggs from 
prize winners, now half price, $1 and $2 for 
15. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

DUCKS. 





“Indian Runners for Sale—John Russell, 
10ld Hill, N. C. 

White Runner Eggs—$1 dozen. L. T. Ed- 
wards, Aulander, N. C. 
“White Indian Runner Eggs—From select 
stock, 5c each, C. T. Loflin, Asheboro, N. C. 
= 13 Indian Runner or Pekin Duck Eg: $i, 
Free Poultry book. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 

White Indian Runner Duck eggs, Fishel 
strain, $1 doz: n. John L. McKinney, Jones- 











ville, s. Route 1. 

Indian Runner Duck eggs; pure-bred 
Fawn and White, $1 per 15, J. CGC. Wile 
liams, Rosehill, N. C. 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—#l1 doz- 
en. From prize winners, Bureka Stock 


Farm, Raleigh, N, C. 


White Indian Runners— 
$10 apiece ducks, 12, $ 






24, $3.75. W. F. 











Kelly, Cleveland, N. C 

Eng lish Penciled Indian Runner Duck 
Eggs—Twelve for 90 cents, by parcel post. 
Mrs. K. R. Tardy, Murat, Va. 

White Indian Runner Duck s from 
ns $10 apiece. Ducks, $1. per 12 





eggs W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. Cc. 

My Ducks from Best in America—Indian 
Runners and Buff Orpingtons; eggs, 75 cents 
to $2 for 15. Chas. Bolick, Norwood, N. C. 











; from Patton’s 


} 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Mountain Grown Lookout Moun- 
tain Irish Potatoes—Plant in July and raise 
fine crop. Price, $1.50 per bushel, Order 
now, from C. P. Sanders, Spartanburg, S, C, 


The Famous John B. Barringer Pride 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. ‘Try them,” 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Nancy 
sand; Yellow Eastern Yams, 
Mobelian, $1.25 per thousand, 
to dealers. Satisfaction 
Taylor, Maiden, N, C. 


Hall, $1.50 per thou- 
Vineless, Red 
Special prices 

guaranteed. C. Cy 


Nancy Hall, $1.75 
Yams or Southern 
Will begin ship- 
_ book your or- 
Hickory, MN, © 


Late | Irish Potato Seed, 


Plants, 
Catawba 
50 per thousand, 
early in May. Let us 
Yoder Bros., 


Sweet Potato 
per thousand; 
Queen, $1. 
ping 
de 





i: hposten wane 








blow. The best late potato and best keeper, 
Should be planted last week in June or first 
part of July. Should be ordered in May, 
at 90c. per bushel, f. o. b. Claremont, Va. 
Je M. Hughes, Claremont, Virginia, 

Nancy Hall, Triumph, Norton Yam and 
Vineless (not bunch) sweet potato plants, 
$1.75; Peachbloom (best grown), $2; Per- 


batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 
press; 500, postpaid, $1.50. 
Karliana, Stone, Beauty, and 
mato plants, stocky, grown 
per 1,000, $1.25 per 500, 
100, $1.25 for 
mato plants, 
roots. Free 


Farm, Charlot ite, 


1,000, by ex- 
June Pink, 
Ponderosa to- 
thin on beds, $2 
by express; 50c. per 
300, postpaid, Re-rooted to- 
double price. Damp moss on 
catalogue. Wakefield Plant 

North Carolina, 


TO MATO JES 





GUINEAS. 


Eggs from White African Guineas, $1.2 
per 18. Cuban Pit Games, $1.50 per 15. 
F. M, Craven, Mooresville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





an 


Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs. W. ae 


Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 





~ Butt ‘Le ghorn, Barred “Roe k e eggs, . $1 for 
17. W. Ermotte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va. 
Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Blac kK 


Minorcas—16 eggs, $1. Minnie Patterson, 
Cc. 


China Grove, N. 


~~ Buft Le shorn Black Or ~pington “and E nglish 
Pencil Runner Duck Eggs—$1 sitting. Cc. 
Stewart, Decatur, Ga. 

Eggs from Fishel strain White Wyandotte 
, BL F. Crutchfield 
& § Son, Thomasville, N. C. 





~ Eges for Hatching—White Orpingtons 
and Indian Runner Ducks, $1.50 per sit- 
ting. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. I. C. 
Wright, Clinton, N. C. 





For Sale—Day-old Chicks and Indian Run- 
ner Ducklings. Eggs for hatching, various 
breeds, $1.50 for 15. Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. 


Shenk’s Anconas and 





Minorcas—Laid all 








the winter and laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 
30, $2.25. Catalog free. Stock for Sale. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 

“White Rocks, Fishel’s White and Harsh- 
barger’s Fawn and White Runner Duck 
eggs, $1 per sitting. For information, write, 
W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Mapleton Farms offer’ select 200-egg 


strain White Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 


$1, $2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts in two 
shows., J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensboro, 
Ni C. 





For Sale—Pure-bred Poultry—Black ~Or- 
pingtons, S hens, 1 cock, $25: White Orping- 
tons, 8 hens, 1 cock, $25: White Leghorns, 5 
hens, 1 cock, $8; Buff Orpingtons, 12 hens, 
$15. Mrs. C. W. Jones, Lancaster, S. C, 


“Eee Special—Single Comb Rhode 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Buff 
Rocks, White Indian Games, 
ners and Buff Orpington 
one-half price, 
Hill, Va. 

Stock and eggs from America’s foremost 
strains, range raised, trapnested White, 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Largest 
poultry plant in Southeast. Pens scienti- 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males, Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 


Island 
Plymouth 
Indian Run- 
ducks. Eggs, at 
Thomas & Chamings, Round 











Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 





BEANS. 
No. 1 Mammoth 





Yellow Soja Beans and 


Clay Peas for sale. Carter & Lucas, Wash- 
ington, N. C, . 

Soy Beans for § Sale—Any quantity. Prices 
right. Select stock, Write Burrus & Parker, 


New Bern, N. C. 





“100 bushels s Mammoth ¥ Yellow 


“and ~ Holly- 
brook’s Soja Beans, $1.75 per 


bushel, f.o.b 

















J. T. Swanner, Gumneck, N. ¢ 
BERMUDA, 

3ermuda Grass Plants—Crocas _ bag full, 
one dollar, (Booklet free). Carolina Farms, 
Orange burg, South Carolina. 

CORN. 

Biggs Seven-ear Corn For 20 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 85 barrels to acre, never 
less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Department’s 1912 report states that 


this corn made the highest yield of all va- 
rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 two 
bushels; $1 peck, Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. mt 


PEAS, 
For Sale—Limited quantity Clay and Un- 
known peas, $2.25 per bushel, f.o.b J. H. 
Turner Furn,. Co., Red Springs, N. ec. 


Peas ~ for 
$2.25 per 
Good bags. 


and mixed. 
Sound stock, 
Conover, N. C. 
Field Peas for Forage 
furnished on application, 
& Sons, Wilmington, th, A 


Sale a hippoor will 
bushel, our station. 
Ise nhower & Co., 
For Sale—Sound 
ease and prices 
Samue 1 Bear, Sr., 





Peas for Sale—W hippoorwill and C lays, 
$2.25; Iron, $2 .50; Mixed, $2.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Silverstre et, es H. O. Long, Silver- 


street, 8. C 
~~ POTATOES. 
Hanover or Bunch Yam Potato Plants, 
$1.50 per thousand, Nancy Hall sold ahead. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 








" 








Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Also ¢ cabbage, Pepper, etc. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato “Plants—Globe, 
or more, at $1.40. 
Cream, $1.65; 
1, +000, $1. 50. 








1,000, $1.75; 2,000 
Potato draws—Padrick’s 
assortment three varieties, 
J. L. Padrick, , Tifton, » Ga, 











Tomato Plants—Early * Meine; “Spark's 
Earliana, Wood’s Improved Ponderosa, June 
Pink; grown in open air; 10 cents dozen; 
seventy-five cents hundred. Special prices on 
large quantities. R. D. Clements, Morris- 
ville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 











Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Just a few thousand hedge plants left. 


Write quick for price, 


Reynolds Nursery 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants, 2; tomato, $1.50; 
peppers, 2.50; eggplants, $3.50 per thous 
sand, Fred Preston, Pine Castle, Florida. 





Sell Trées—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb _ roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo, 
M. Todd, Greensboro, mC, 








~ Fine ‘abbage 
ment, Sbe, 100; 


Plants — Immediate 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
$6.25. Parcel post or express, 
“Nancy a. potato plants, 
Plant Co,, ‘ranklin, Va. 


ship- 
5,000, 

Tomato, 
Tidewater 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, 
dence,” ‘‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,’’ 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For 


erne thy, 

















B. B. Ab- 


Conne Ny Springs, N. 


‘Good Ribbon Cane Molasses- 
cans, 50 cents hse Js: Ele 
Mississippi. 

125 Printed Letterheads, 125 
velopes delivered free for $1. 
Printing €o:, Washington, N. C. 


For Sale—Second- hand bags. 


=r air tight 
Rogers, Pachuta, 








Printed En- 
Washington 





Quality guar- 


anteed. Prices right. Send for free sam- 
ples and price List D-10. Richmond Bag 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





Crushed Oyster Shells, 1 


55C; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Red 


pepper for poul- 


100 | pounds, 5 





try, 5 pounds, 50c, postpaid. Oakshore 
Poultry F arm, _ Waverly Mills, 8, €;, 
Se nd | for Fre ee Booklet All about pat- 


ents and their cost, ‘“W hat to Invest,’”’ ‘“‘Sale 
of Patents,’’ etc. Shepherd & Campbell, 


500 L. Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
Farmers, Use Printed Stationery—500 good 

envelopes, $1.35; 250, 80 cents; 100, 40 cents. 

Note-heads, cards, shipping tags, same price, 








Prepaid. Tyger Job Print, Duncan, S. C., 
Box 16. 

Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- 
tanooga, T Te nn. 





For Sale—The Best Pure Cane Syrup—In 
10-pound cans, 6 to case, $3; 12 %-gallon 
cans to case, $3.25 Whippoorwill peas, 
$2.50; chufas, $4 bushel. All f.o.b. here, 
F, A. Bush, Richland, _ Ga, 





~ Sale A few -w cars at 
Wilmington or Charles- 
delivery, but could give ear- 
if desired. Terms cash, Ad- 
B; Clio, 8. -C. 


Nitrate of Soda for 
$45 per ton, f.o.b. 
ton; May, June 
lier delivery, 
dress, Drawer 











Duroc-Jersey Pigs are ‘the halt 
Write for proof. Credit extend- 
ed. Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and 
3unch Yam potato plants, $1.75 thousand, 
ready. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Registe red 
for the South. 





Leading manufactur- 
ers have engaged us to sell big overstock. 
Prices will surprise you. Quality guaran- 
teed. Write for praticulars. Modern Mercan- 
tile Company, Raleigh, N. C. (Send us fifty 
eents (stamps) for a fine Razor, postpaid. 
Just as an introduction to many bargains 


First- ‘Class Paints 





waiting for you), 
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Saturday, May 9, 1914] 
CULTIVATING THE CROP 





What Is “Deep”? and What Is “Shal- 
low” Cultivation and When Should 
They Be Used? 

F IT be true that a large part of 

the cultivated land of the South is 
plowed or broken to a depth not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches, does 
this affect the depth to which it is 
desirable to cultivate after the crops 
are planted? 

King, in his experiments, found 
that cultivating or stirring the top 
soil three inches deep prevented loss 
of moisture better than more shallow 
cultivation. On land broken or plow- 
ed six to eight inches, or deeper, two 
and’a half or even three inches might 
be regarded as shallow cultivation; 
but certainly this could not be re- 
garded as shallow cultivation on land 
broken only three or four inches 
deep. On moist land, broken only 
three or four inches deep, the roots of 
the growing crop will be found near- 
er the surface than on a dry soil that 
has been deeply broken. It there- 
fore follows that a depth of cultiva- 
tion which might be regarded as 
deep on the moist, shallow-broken 
soil, might really be counted shallow 
on the dry, deeply-broken soil. 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that no certain or fixed depth marks 
the dividing iine between shallow 
and deep cultivation. 

When it is necessary to cultivate to 
conserve or save moisture, this pur- 
pose will be best served by cultivat- 
ing two to three inches deep, if 
King’s experiments are taken as our 
guide; but those who advocate shal- 
low cultivation probably would re- 
gard a greater depth than one and a 
half to two inches as deep cultivation. 

In view of the fact that the roots 
of corn and cotton are likely to be 
rather severely pruned or injured by 
cultivation which goes deeper than 
two inches, especially on moist soils 
or those not broken over three or 
four inches deep, we may arbitrarily 
fix a depth of about two inches as 
marking the dividing line between 
shallow and deep cultivation, even 
though shallow cultivation is thought 
to conserve moisture best and a depth 
of three inches has been found the 
best depth to cultivate for saving this 
moisture when no crop is on the land. 

Right here it might be well to call 
attention to the fact that there is 
some experimental evidence which 
tends to cast considerable doubt on 
the correctness of the generally ac- 
cepted theory that cultivating further 
than that necessary to keep down the 
weeds tends to increase the yield. 
There is probably no doubt but culti- 
vating the crop tends to prevent loss 
of moisture; but it is quite possible 
that cultivating injures sufficient 
plant roots to offset the benefits de- 
rived from the moisture saved by 
this cultivation, especially on lands 
not broken deeply. 

There is some evidence to support 
the popular belief that, regardless of 
the rainfall, the chief benefit derived 
from cultivation is the destruction 
of weeds and grass. If it were possi- 
ble to stir the top soil without injury 
to the roots of the growing crop, cul- 
tivating the soil to a depth of three 
inches would probably be beneficial 
because of the moisture it would 
save; but since this is not possible 
any cultivation, deeper than that 
which is actually necessary to destroy 
the weeds, is probably too deep. 

It is generally advised that deep 
cultivation is desirable, even after 
the crop is up and growing, until the 
roots begin te fill the soil. Uf this be 
true, it must be due to the fact that 
the land has not been properly pre- 
pared, or because the soil is so devoid 
of humus that it ‘‘runs together” af- 
ter heavy rains. Any need for deep 
cultivation after the crop is planted 
is undesirable, because slow and ex- 
pensive, even though it did not injure 
the roots of the growing crop or 
cause a shortage of the moisture sup- 
ply, whieh it usually does. It is true, 
perhaps, that only better preparation 


and a larger supply of humus in the 
soil will do away with the necessity 
of deep cultivation under certain con- 
ditions; but a soil in proper condi- 
tion, that has been well broken and 
thoroughly prepared, will not need 
deep cultivation after the planting of 
the crop. Deep cultivation, as stated, 
is slow and expensive, and is almost 
certain to more or less injure the 
roots of the crop, as well as cause a 
loss of moisture that may be needed 
later. The less necessity for deep 
cultivation after the crop is planted 
the better. 


Those who find it most necessary 
to cultivate deep, to open up the soil 
and let the air in, and who must use 
a turning plow to ‘‘wrap up the 
grass’’ are those who give least atten- 
tion to preparation before planting 
and who fail to use the harrow be- 
fore and soon after the crop comes 
up, to kill the young weeds and grass 
while they areé still small and easily 
killed. 

What is deep cultivation? More 
than one and half to two inches. 
When should it be used? Before the 
crop is planted. 





Mr. Poe’s Appointments 


DITOR Clarence Poe will speak at 
the meeting of the Southern 
Sociological Conference, Memphis, 
Tenn., next week on ‘‘Developing the 
Community Spirit in Rural Sections.” 
He will also make commencement ad- 
dresses in North Carolina this month 
as follows: Lillington, May 15, 11 a. 
m.; Smithfield, May 15, 8 p.m.; Wake- 
lon, May 21; Winston Salem, May 29. 





“Now, Tommy,” reprimanded his mother, 
“don’t let me catch you throwing any more 
stones.” 

“Well, what will I do when the other fel- 
lers throw ’em?"” asked Tommy. 

<n come and tell me,” his mother re- 
plied, 

“Tell you!” he exclaimed in astonishment. 
“Why you couldn't hit the broad side of a 
barn!’’Lippincott’s, 














|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man {s permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 








Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 

Let Me Sell Your Farm at Auction—Expe- 
rienced Real Estate Auctioneer. Chas, C. 
Tavis, Winston-Salem, N. C 

For Sale—Two building lots, 25 by 125 
feet, in “Euclid Place,’ Norfolk, Va. Jno. 
W. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N. C. 














"Having recently taken over the real estate 


business of J. R. Elam, of our city, we now | 


have as large, if not the largest, list of 


farms of any agent in the State. Any size; | 


good terms. For particulars and free cata- 
log, write B. W. Wheeler & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

For Sale—Excellent River Plantation, 583 
Acres—Two miles from town, on automobile 
pike. Good buildings. Well watered. Adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, clover, bright tobacco, 
and stock raising. Cheap at $10,000. For 
full particulars, and catalogue of other 
farms, write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Virginia. 

For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
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Here is a chance of a lifetime to get a 
start with the Warren Strain of Famous 
Single Comb White Leghorns, The earlier 
you hatch them in May the more profitable 
they will be this coming winter. We have 
the greatest egg laying strain of Leghorns 
in the United States. They are scientifically 
bred from start to finish for heavy egg pro- 
duction and to meet the requirements of the 
Standard of Perfection by people that know 
how. Our stock have large range. They 
are healthy and brim full of life, vigor and 
vim, Our great strain of Leghorns were pro- 
duced from the best blood lines obtainable in 
this country or England. We bought the best 
regardless of price and today they stand as 
the monarch of Legorndom, They are the 
strain that covers Dixie like the dew, They 


are bred on the largest and best equipped 
poultry farm south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, the home of more than 15,000 Leghorns, 
Special price for May only: Eggs for hatch- 


ing, 15 to 106 @ 5c an egg; 100 to 200 @ 4c 
an egg; 200 to 10,000 @ 8c an egg. We 
would like to see better poultry on every 
farm in the south and make the above price, 
which is almost market value as an induce- 
ment for you to buy. Yearling hens and 
pullets, $1.25 eac The Warren Poultry 





Ch. 
| Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 


FARMERS’ MARKET BUREAU 
Have You Farm Products For Sale? 


List your products in The Farmers’ Market Bulletin. No charge to 
farmers for listing. Do you wish to buy farm products? Write to 
the State Division of Markets, West Raleigh, N. C., for list of farmers 
who have wheat, oats, hay, corn, peanuts, apples, sweet potatoes, 
irish potatoes, cowpeas, soja beans,meats, lard, syrup, honey, cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and mules for sale. Farmers patronize farmers. 
This is your opportunity to cooperate with farmers. In sending in a 
list of the products which you have for sale state quantity, kind, price, 
your shipping point, postoffice and name. Products of the coming 
season as well as those on hand may be included in your list. Blanks 
upon which products may be listed will be furnished all farmers or 
farmers organizations upon request. For further information write to 


William. R. Camp, {ist Pivision ot marks. West Raleigh, N. C. 
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SS SS is the largest user of industrial 
mm horse-power in the world. 


INDN CARBIDE 

dd Union CaRBiDE is the granite- 

NGS like material that yields acetylene gas. In the process of manufacture the 

NSGGSSSQYsopower of Niagara Falls and the great rapids at Sault Ste. Marie is trans- 

Ramene fe mas formed into electric current, which in turn is changed into heat. 
IN GRAY DRUMS | This heat is used to maintain the highest temperature known to science 

WITH BLUE BANDS} in the hundreds of huge electric furnaces which turn out the Carbide. 


The process of making Acetylene from Carbide is so simple it has brought this gas into world-wide use. Today 
tens of thousands of mine workers are wearing acetylene mine lamps on their caps— thousands of acetylene 
torches are illuminating big outdoor construction projects —tens of thousands of automobiles ate equipped with acety= 
lene headlights —thousands of factories and machine shops are using oxy-acetylene metal cutting and welding torches-= 
thousands of acetylene lighthouse buoysillaminate ourseacoast. Others light the whole course of the Panama Canal 

And hundreds of thousands of country home families are using Homa MADE ACETYLENE for both lighting and cook 
ing. The thousands of tons of UNION CARBIDE used to make this acetylene is purchased direct from the Union 
Carbide C *s wareh located at shipping points ali over the country. In the hundred pound drums ig 
which it is packed UNION CARBIDE is as safe to ship, store and handle as coal. It won't burn and can’t explode. 


For information regarding any of the uses of Union Carbide address Vad St Building, 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 11 — Eseries Sas Bldg. 
























_ Two Year Guarantee 
30 Day Free Road Test 
pod. | tr addition to all that, 4 

irect-to- You an sav: 

to $40 on every vehicle Tmake. 

~* Sook shows 

for 1914, 


Behind EVERY 
Buggy i Make 


Every vehicle I sell you is 
¥ of the Gnest, = a. 
most sine’ con rowt 
Bickory-<eottk: not 

sawed. You can’t 
be dissatisfied, 
I guarantee 
hem allfto 
the limit! @ 


aa -NeaerNeS) 
7 a a, IT) 
SEND YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR MY BIG BOOK | 


Get the facts regarding buggy prices. Get a bu that will make your nei \ 
green with envy—and pay $25 to : 7th less for it. wad ™ oe 


H.C. Phelps, Pres, THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 372, Columbus, Ohio 



























HAY PRESSES Tennessee 


You save labor—barn space—make big profits bailing hay 
and straw. Positive proof, convincing evidence 
as to the long life of these presses sent on 
request. Write today for free catalogue and 
price list. 








on CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. ; 
Cheapest No. 4 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 













It’s a big power thresher, but it doesn't cost much. 
x can buy it, yet it pays tor itself many times a season. 
4 The Koger Is for all work—threshes peas, soy beans and velvet beans from the 





Surprising how easy you 





FOR MOWN VINES without trouble; threshes peanuts, sorghum, rice, millet and WHEAT 
PEAS and OATS, “The machine | have beendooking for for 20 years.""—Prof, Massey, 
St does ALL the work ALL the time and we guarantee it fully, 
BEANS, Surely you want to know all about thia ONE machine that takes the place of 
WHEAT, several different machines, Then, write now for booklet -AB 
etc, KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., Morristown, Tenn, 
f VWOODRUFF’S \| THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS. 
2-horse,3-stroke Two men canrun it. Saves 
UP-TO-DATE ENGINE self-feed. Fully’ 1-3 the labor. Takesa feed 












with division board. 


nteed. 
areas , Absolutely safe. 


FREE CATALOG 





Ws, PRESS CO. 
5 = KANSAS CITY, MO. 
< Ue-to-dete Sead Us Your Orders end Consignments of Hay, 
= “tae 1535 West 12th Street 
—— Engines 
At Reasonable Prices—Read for Yourself P 
2"HP, $56.00; 3 HP, $80.00; 444 HP, $140.00; 6 
HP, $200.00; 8 HP, $275 00; 12 HP. $375.00, f.o0.b. e 
To Sell Frult Trees. Easy to sell. Write quick. 
A. J. FLETCHER, Mogr., 
Box 623, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


e 
Woodruff 








Winder, Ga. We want you to see the Engine and 
examine it for yourself, and compare prices and 
quality and save half your money and get a new 
improved engine. 








Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
— 











eggs, $1. T. S. Coble, Lenoir, N. C. 
—For Sale--Rufus Red Belgian hares and | little booklet printed by us for the con- 
Flemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual Rabbitry, | venience of merchants and farmers, It con- 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandottes, 15 : 
FREE—“Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 





tains the names and addresses of most of 
Southern Queen Potato Slips—$1.25 per | our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 


1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order now. | book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, | partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
North Carolina. 


cheerfully sent without cost to you. 











Look for our new serial May 23. SR RE AH aN 
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TRY THE Mbit RAZOR 
END NO MON 


25 YEARS 
Guaranteed 


USE IT TEN DAYS 

You will enjoy the smooth- 
est ends most comfortable shaves of your life. If 
our Razor pleases you, pay our Direet 
Wholesale Price of $1.65 at the end of ten 
days and we send you without extra cost our 








A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. 


XVI. 


E. MILLER 


AN ARTICLE ABOUT HOGS 





UR domestic pig is distantly re- 
lated to the elephant, the hip- 
popotamus and the rhinoceros, 
ij but he has a great many wild rela- 


$1.00 Patent Strop and our $1.00 Select e »sely in 
Hone and by doing us a favor you may earn | tives who are much more closel kin. 


the brush and mirror shown. If Razor does 

not please you it isto be returned at end o 

ten days. Write now. You will like our razor. 
MIDDLEBROOKS CO., Dept. 80, Chicago. 





-MASSAGING IS LIFE) 


Health, strength and 

uty depend apon circu- 

lation which can be secur- 

ed by useof the Asco 

Vacuum assage. 

It is compact, convenient, 

can be used anywhere as 

it carries its own power. 

In demand by both sexes. 

The facial massage prob- 

lem for milady has been 

solved. It brings rosy tints. 

A guaranteed machine. Price $2.50. Ageris can 
make big money. 


American Supply Company, Jacksoaviile, Fia. 








Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying .—" oom 
rower n 40c 
you 2, Bed-Rock Prices. ?2'’ 4} 
o. b. your station, May, June and July de ieee 
Get asample and try it. rder some today. 
(Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
R. G. STITT, Box 423 YUMA, ARIZONA 











The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed 
Circulation 


170,000 


One 
Line 


aol 


1,000 
Lines 


The Progressive 
F 80 


armer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans. 


Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
Missouri Farmer, 
Columbia, Mo. 


249,602 $1.08 


55,113 
90,328 


65,479 


63,454 
140,855 
70,000 


61,253 


50,000 


50,000 25 -25 





1,048,888 $4.98 $4.91 
These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 





For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











The Big Fertilizer Book. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by 
Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 
but is worth it. Send your order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 


| 








| Belt where hogs are fed largely 
| corn. 


The wild boars of 

Europe and Asia, 

from which our 

swine are de- 

scended, still live 

in the forests 

and are hunted in 

both countries ; 

and there are 

many other un- 

E tamed species in 

MR. MILLER various parts of 

the world. In America the peccary 

of the South American forests is the 
Pig’s nearest wild relation. 

It is probable that swine were do- 
mesticated in China and India long 
before they were in Europe and most 
of our leading breeds have in them 
the blood of these Asiatic hogs com- 
bined with that of the European wild 
boar. Hogs from the Far East were 
taken to Europe at an early date and 
no one knows just how much influ- 
ence these hogs had in the formation 
of the breeds we now have. Some of 
our leading breeds of swine were de- 
veloped in England; but the most 
popular of all breeds in this country, 
the Poland-China, was originated in 
Ohio. The Duroc-Jersey is also of 
American origin as are the less pop- 
ular Hampshire, Victoria, Cheshire 
and Mulefoot. 

The origin of a breed is a matter 
of small importance. The question 
the farmer asks is: What is it good 
for and how well does it fulfil its 
purpose? 

As with cattle there are two dis- 
tinct types-of swine, with other 
breeds coming in between to connect 
the two. We speak of the “lard” hog 
and the “‘bacon’’ hog, just as we do of 
the ‘“‘beef’? cow and the ‘“‘dairy”’ cow, 
and the difference between the two 
types is Jargely along the same lines. 
The lard hog is the compact, chunky, 
square-bodied hog, whose business it 
is to lay on fat. The bacon hog is 
larger-boned, taller, longer—‘‘rang- 
ier’, as we say—and thinner from 
side to side. Breeds of this type are 
not expected to fatten as early and 
as readily, or ever to become as fat, 
as breeds of the lard type. Instead 
they produce more lean and more 
“‘streaked’”’ meat—layers of fat and 
lean. 


Leading Lard Breeds 


HE leading lard breed in America 

is the Poland-China. This breed 
is black with white ‘‘points’’—feet, 
tail switch and face—of medium to 
large size, blocky form, broad deep 
body, short legs and neck, mellow 
skin and fine bone. The ears droop 
and the face is not dished. The 
Poland-China is of the true lard type, 
and is the favorite hog in the Corn 
on 
The breed habits of convert- 
ing most of the feed to fat and of be- 
ing ready for market at an early age 
make the Poland-China especially 
suited to the man with an abundance 


| of feed who sells his hogs to the big 
| packing-houses. 


i 


| eral 


| 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, | | § 

‘ 
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The 
much 


Duroc-Jersey is a red 
like the Poland-China in gen- 
make-up, but a little less 
“chunky’’, a little larger, a little bet- 
er grazer perhaps. As a rule, Du- 
oc-Jersey sows also produce more 

3 at a litter than do Poland-China 

This is one of the defects of 
r breed, but one that can be 
by selection and breeding. 

The Chester White, or O. I. C., i 
white hog of the true lard type differ- 
ing little in conformation and gen- 
eral usefulness from the Poland- 
China. It is larger even than the 
Duroc-Jersey, many old animals 


hog, 


weighing as much 
The breed is noted 
turity and easy 


as 1,000 pounds. 
for its early ma- 
fattening qualities. 

Other breeds of the lard type are 
the small black Essex, the Cheshire, 
the Victoria and the Small Yorkshire, 
all white breeds of small importance. 
The Mulefoot—-so-called because it 
has a solid hoof instead of a cleft one 
as other breeds-—also belongs to this 
class. . 

The Berkshire is generally regard- 
ed as a lard hog, but might also be 
regarded as a connecting link be- 
tween the lard and bacon types. It 
is an old English breed, black with 
white points, of medium to large size, 
blockily built, but more rangy and of 
more active disposition than the 
lard types. It is a good grazing 
breed, and when properly fed pro- 
duces bacon of high quality. While 
this breed fattens and matures early, 
it scarcely ranks with the Poland- 
China, Duroc-Jersey or Chester White 
in these respects. Its greatest fault 
in conformation is a tendency to 
light hams and coarseness about the 
shoulders. A distinguishing 
is the extremely dished face, 
very short nose and erect ears. 
Berkshire is the most popular breed 
in the South, and Berkshire blood 
went largely into the making of the 
Poland-China and Duroc - Jersey 
breeds. 


feature 
with 
The 


The Bacon Breeds 


HE bacon breeds are not as popu- 

lar in this country as in England 
and Canada. It is their special pur- 
pose to produce bacon of a higher 
quality than is usually obtained from 
the corn-fed lard hogs, whose owner 
tries only to get them as fat as pos- 
sible. The breeder of bacon hogs 
must wait longer for his pigs to reach 
marketing age, must feed them more 
earefully than most farmers like to 
feed, and must look for’'a special 
market if he is to secure the extra 
price needed to give him the profit he 
hopes for. There seems to be an in- 
creasing interest in swine of this 
type, however, and the demand for 
bacon, sausages, and other pig pro- 
ducts of high quality is all the time 
growing greater. Some farmers who 
make a specialty of these things have 
found the Berkshire well suited to 
their needs, when properly fed. For 
it is a fact that feed as well as breed 
helps to determine the quality of the 
product. All these things have com- 
bined to keep down the number of 
bacon hogs: but it would not be safe 
to predict that such will always be 
the case. 


The most talked-of bacon breed is 
the Tamworth, a large red breed ‘of 
English origin and of extreme type. 
Note the long legs, long nose, flat 
sides, thin hams and contrast them 
with the Poland-China type. Hogs 
of this breed often weigh 1,000 
pounds or more; they mature slowly 
and are only fair feeders, but produce 
bacon of high quality. Few herds 
are found in this country. 

The large Yorkshire is also of Eng- 
lish origin, white, fully as large as 
the Tamworth, of the true bacon type 
though less extreme than the Tam- 
worth, and with a head resembling 
that of the Berkshire. Where a ba- 
con hog is desired, the large York- 
shire should give satisfaction, but its 
color seems to be against it. Most 
American farmers prefer black or red 
to white hogs. 

The Hampshire is an American 
breed, black with a white belt around 
it. It is also called ‘‘Thin-Rind.”’ It 
is of only medium size and while 
classed as a bacon hog is probably 
little more so than is the Berkshire. 
It is very little known as yet, but is 
said to be an excellent grazer and to 
produce meat of fine quality. 


THH PROGRESSIVE 
The Hog’s 


O N MOST farms hogs of the lard or 
near-lard type will probably con- 
tinue to be bred. The farmer who ° 
raises hogs for his own use wishes to4 
produce lard as well as bacon; and 
the market demand is mostly for the 
fat type. The number of hogs kept 
will probably increase, for the hog @ 
has a distinct place on the farm. The @ 
facts that pigs cost so little, that they — 
mature so quickly, that they so near- 
ly look after themselves under proper 
conditions, and that they eat such a ¢ 
variety of feeds, are sufficient to in- J 
sure their place. There are few farms 4 
on which at least a few hogs are not 4 
to be found, and the refuse from a 
garden and the kitchen enables many 
people who have only small lots to 
keep at least one hog and make a 
profit on him. 

The ability of the hog 
himself to conditions has, 
caused him to be abused in many 
cases. Many farmers have imagined 
that the hog is a dirty animal, when 
he is really one of the cleanest if 
given a chance. Others have thought 
that to make him pay he must be 
kept in a pen and fed on corn or 
slops. It has been proved beyond 
question by many experiments that 
hogs do best on pasture and that pas- 
ture plants . produce the cheapest 
pork. The hog, however, cannot 
thrive on grass alone, cow can, 
He must have richer and more succu- 
lent pasture plants—alfalfa, soy 
beans, cowpeas, clovers, peanuts, ete. 
He must also have a little grain if 
best results are to be obtained and 
needs plenty of corn when he is being 
finished off for slaughter. 

In short, the farmer who would 
make the most out of swine needs 
well-bred animals,and plenty of grain 
—and milk, if possible,to supplement 
the’ fields of alfaifa, soy beans, rape, 
cowpeasand other pasture plants from 
which they are to get most of their 
living. He needs, too, to have for 
them clean, comfortable quarters and 
to feed them so well that the pig to 
be slaughtered may never know what 
it is to be really hungry, but may, 
live a life of ease and contentment, 
feeding and sleeping just as he 
chooses from the time he leaves his 
mother’s side until he is ready to be 
converted into human food. 


FARMER 


Place on the Farm 


to adapt 
however, 


as a 


Will eae re Cooperate or 
Get Swindled Again? 


N HIS articles on the peanut, pub- 

lished in The Progressive Farmer 
some months ago, Mr. T. E. Browne 
accurately described the methods of 
the peanut trust. He stated that in 
the fall and early winter when the 
farmers were rushing their peanuts 
to market the price ranged from two 
to three cents, but as soon as the 
great bulk of the crop was out of the 
farmers’ hands the price would be 
advanced and then the peanut trust 
would get a big price for their hold- 
ings. At this time not 5 per cent of 
last year’s crop is in the hands of the 
producers and the price has been ad- 
vanced to four cents a pound. This 
will encourage farmers to plant @ 
big crop, and next fall the same 
process will be repeated. The rem- 
edy is for the farmers, with the aid 
of the country banks and merchants, 
to cooperate and build cleaners all 
over the peanut belt.—Roanoke- 
Chowan Times. 


In Moore County, 
ers have 


the Commission- 
decided to name a bank as 
county treasurer and save the coun- 
ty the expense of maintaining that of- 
fice. The law provides that the coun- 
ty commissioners may elect a bank 
and abolish the office of county 
treasurer. A good many counties are 
doing this where the receipts of the 
office have been large enough to 
maintain a sheriff and treasurer as 
separate officials.—Exchange. 


The highest price ever paid for a serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South- 
ern stories, to begin May 


9 
oo. 
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By J. A. MARTIN 


WHAT ADVERTISING 
MEANS TO YOU 


(From Today’s Magazine) 




















Manufacturers of Well Known Products Tell 
How Advertising Reduces Prices and 
Improves Quality 


TRIP through a department store or a glance at the contents of the 
A catalog of any of the great mail order concerns is a graphic reminder 

of the hundreds of thousands of articles of merchandise that must 
be kept on hand so as not to disappoint the buying public. 

Now, as everyone knows, there are over 90,000,000 people in this big 
country of ours, and no two of them buy just exactly alike. 

When you consider all of these items of merchandise and all the people 
who buy them, it is easy to see that the matter of bringing the buyer and 
seller together is a very difficult and complex affair. Then there are new 
devices being invented all the time. New uses for old standbys are being 
devised. The public must learn quickly all that is going on in the realm 
of merchandise. 

As civilization becomes more complex, as our standard of living im- 
proves, better things are being made, and being made in larger quantities, 
are cheaper to make. All of this means that the average family lives 
better on its income than did the average family of 20 years ago. 

The big problem today is the distribution or sale of what you buy, 
after it is made. Often the putting of a certain thing in your hands 
after it is manufactured costs more than to manufacture that thing. 

Right here is where advertising comes in. It is the latest and greatest 
improvement in selling. The advertisements in this magazine, and in 
fact all successful advertising, help to make the cost of selling goods 

~ less. 

You haven’t forgotten the peddier. What if everything you buy had to 
be peddled from house to house? Wouldn’t that be expensive? 





‘The advertisements, at a small fraction of the cost of peddling or any 
other methods of personal selling, seek out the buyer and tell her or 
him about new and better merchandise, or about more convenient or 
better ways of buying the staple goods. 

What I have said above is general in character, but below I show you 
exactly what is meant, by quoting from the letters of some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of advertised goods. 


Mr. W. E. Humelbaugh, of the Genesee’ steady, and successful advertisers to the 
Pure Food Company, manufacturers of consuming world at large is the principal 
Jell-O, says: cause for the quality of merchandise that 


“Fifteen years ago we spent a few hun- we supply and the service that we give the 
dred dollars a year for advertising Jell-O; public at these same original and reasonable 
how we spend half a million, and all the prices.” 
time the price of Jell-O has remained the 4 
same, 10 cents a package, though thousands , Mr. Wm. H. Ingersoll, of Robt. Ingersoll 
of dollars have been expended in improving & Bro., manufacturers of the famous Inger- 
the quality of our product. , If we did no ad- 80ll Dollar Watch, states: 
vertising we would be obliged to raise’ the “In our opinion the doliar watch would 
price of Jell-O to meet the increased cost.” have been a very questionable venture had 

it not been that through the agency of ad- 

Mr. E. T. Welch, Secretary and Treasurer Vertising we were able to quickly spread the 
of the Welch Grape Juice Company, states imtelligence as to its existence and to put 
that the increased output of Welch’s made forth our arguments as to its merits.”’ 
Possible by advertising has reduced the cost 


to the dealer and to the consumer, notwith- The Minute Tapioca Company writes: 
standing very material advances in the cost We know beyond doubt that the increas- 
of grapes, ed business brought about by advertising has 


eut our factory expenses to such an extent 

Warner Bros., manufacturers of Warner’s that although the price of raw materials 
Rust-proof Corse t, say: “Advertising which for two years or more has been especially 
has br ‘ought. ineré ased sales has permitted high, we have been able to maintain our 


vertising really began to attain the magni- /@tes, Says: 




























tude as to make it truly national. “We might say in passing that in the last 
“We give below the figures of increase or SIX years our output has increased fourfold, 
decrease in the various items. qualities have been improved, prices have 
“The cloth used has increased more than Pet been increase ‘d, de spit the fact that 
two-fifths in quality in 1913 over 1903. In with one exception all raw materials enter- 
terlinings, tapes, strips, ete, are the same ing into yur products hay increased in 
Value for 1913 as for 1903. Boning wire, Price 
value ni —. ime a increased in “The B = Babbitt Company says that 40 
‘In addition to the above figures we have Sp rabhiths <i rst BOSD, Ao %e tt he 
added sit 1ce 1903 minor improvements, such b CORE) Ve pd “ site As h rp ae nibs 
= hooks, draw-strings, etc., and particularly Neher sai vriter adds sig- 
10S: j te sd = 
a ~ up) p ; Cin s, ave Mi tt 3 ~ age ‘ te s al- ae all laundry soaps it can be proved 
he tot: rate cP “lal ae sap es that the arge output obt 1ined through ad 
dolla r ere arner Corset for Rt 18 tea s vertising has enabled the manufac turer t » 
fifths greater than in 1! ¥ - cut manuf 1K turing and selling cost D t 
“One of the chief eleme te in the quality very great advantage of the consumer 
e ere Ne TBE t is the design, and where in Mr. H. Dumont, Manager of The Pacific 
“at 4 eI 18 dep artment ‘onsisted of ( oast Borax Company, says that in the case 
on ers, today we hay 1 force of ‘“20-Mule Team Borax” s ru hat 
2 1 Paris. advertising has reduced the le con 
r a P. Savmour of I ee — Si ” B . eee +h 
man . any, anufac tur tha of. Wate r= to the fen ! a " conpumes it w as adit ae 
mar Ide - Fountain Pen, says: : Wl nth 1 AE mi etna’ ati 
e ~ Sta eld hecag el ee cipally by druggists and veing classed asa 
terman’s Ide al Fountain Pe n er eateieaacs poy 2 gs “its i — t seh aees ee high 
tially the same as they were at the: time of ra sa ot BN aarti 1 : be . eee Serene) d 
their inception 30 years age Thi i SOV EP ERE ove. Leen / BareR’- nae. be- 
face of the fac Bee E Ney 4 s >» mt Pe Pal come familiar to the consuming public and 
Ponent materi: Ne AB 50a he Atm . re : om- its many household uses have taken it out 
ly Peabiaal ano o6ut cnt ae ae . So ‘ near - of the dt ug class and it is now sold largely 
selling st, ces are 1igher, and through grocers as an article of general 


comp TP ee ag aac are greatly increased and household utility The retail price now is 
“Dh ree is keener, 15¢ a pound in’one pound packages, and 10c 
act that we have been consistent, a pound in five pound packages 





increases in the intrinsic value of the goods, TeSular price to the consumer,” 

“We have taken for comparison figures for 
a dollar Warner's Rust-proof Corset in 1903 Mr, L, W. Wheelock, of Stephen F. Whit- 
and 1913, for it was about 1903 that our ad- ™an & Son, Ine,, manufacturers of choco- | 











“The Jucklins” 


By OPIE READ 





@ Knowing that many of our rae 
would like to have “The Jucklins’”’ i 

book form, even though they ieee 
read it in our paper, and that many 
others either subscribed too late or 
for various reasons did not get to 
read it and would like to have the 
opportunity of doing so now, we have 
secured a supply of this splendid book 
and will send them to our readers 
postage prepaid, at the following rates: 


Paper Binding - - 25c 
Cloth Binding - - 50c 


q Or, we will send you a copy without cost if 
you will send us one new subscriber. 


@ You can easily do this if ‘you will show this 
paper to some of your friends and neighbors 
and ask them to hand you their subscription. 


q We will send you, free of charge and 
postpaid, a cloth bound copy of this 
book for one new subscriber for one 
year at one dollar. 


q Or, we will send you, free of charge and 
postpaid, a paper bound copy for one 
new trial subscription for six months, at 
fifty cents. 


q The last installment of “The Jucklins’ was 
printed in our issue of May 2nd, and has proven 
one of the most popular stories we have pub- 
lished. It is one of the most popular books 
written by this popular author. Its pages con- 
tain sketches of character that will live, being 
true—for after all, truth is the vital part of 
fiction. 


q Mr. Read, in speaking of the characters 
sketched in its paves, says: “I confess to a fond- 
ness for these homely, humorous and peculiar 
folk. They are real, but they are passing 
away, and to set them forth with truth is 
almost a solemn duty.” 


@ Do not miss this chance to get this splendid 
book. 


Q Send your order and remittance today, or, 
better still, send us a new subscriber and get 
one of the books without cost.. 
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Deeper Plowing—Bigger Crops 
More Profits 


When you scratch the surface with a horse-plow you only 
scratch the profits.” Plow deep, get down to the fertile soil— 
am acre produces more, you get more profit. The way is 
simple, the work easy, with a : 


—— : 
Fa OF a 
Rod 


a few. 





15-30 horse power 

St will supply all the power-needs of a small farm. ‘You can 
keep your GasPull busy all the time and it shows a profit on 
every job. Plowing, threshing, feed-grinding, sawing, hauling, 
road-building. ‘The GasPull hitched to a Sanders disc plow 
is the ideal plowing combination. A Georgia tractor owner 
plowed a 2% acre field in 2 hours, not skipping the corners. 
He ran it himself and so can you with alittle instruction. 

The GasPull is the handiest small tractor now offered to the power-farmer. 


Talk it over with the Rumely man. Ask for catalog No. 352. Our service 
backs every Rumely owner—49 branches and 11,000 dealers. 


RUMELY LINES — 


Kerosene Tractors Threshing Machines Cream Separators Road Machines 
Gasoline Tractors Corn Machines ee i ‘ Grain Elevators 
Engine Plows Baling Presses Stationary Engines Steam Engines 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
Chicago Power-Farming Machinery Illinois 


Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, lla. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BDO 























We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 
These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 





ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, AS. 







































Profitable Side Dressing 


The use of side dressing is increasing on 


COTTON and CORN 
It pays to do it, if one uses the right goods. 


Two applications of 200 pounds each per acre 
are recommended by a well-known Southern investigator and 
experimenter. He suggests a 5-5-5 formula, or a mixture of 
equal parts of Acid Phosphate, Kainit and Nitrate of Soda. 











Side dress cotton when the plants are 10 inches high and again 
when the bloom begins to open. Where cotton is inclined to 
rust, use Kainit, making two applications of 200 pounds each 
per acre. This 1s also effective against root lice and cut worms 
on corn, if applied early enough. It will pay you to try it, for Potash Pays. 








Order Kainit now before the supply is exhausted We sell 
Kainit and Potash Salts, any quantity from one 200-lb. bag up. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Whitney Central Bank Building Empire Building Savannah Bank & Trust Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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The roofing with real waterproofing 


Choose roofing whose waterproofing is a natural product. Man 
cannot make waterproofing that equals asphalt made by Nature, 


Genasco 


“THE TRIRIDADLARE-ASPHALT 


q 


is made and waterproofed with natural asphalt. This Trinidad- 
Lake-Asphalt waterproofing goes clear through. It doesn’t crack 
in any weather. 

Get Genasco for lasting protection and true economy. 

THE KANT-LEAK KLEET keeps seams watertight without cement and prevents naile 
leaks—packed in rolls of smooth surface Genasco. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco; smooth or mineral surface—several weights. Write us for 
the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 








The IHC Line ANDLE your hay more conveni- 






GRAN A EAY - ently, and greatly increase its 
Fatt: Reapers selling value by baling it with an Interna- 
Rakes, Stackers tional hay press. Internationals are the 


ay Bvadhen only kind you will consider in buying, when you 
CORN MACHINES have made a comparison, studied their construction, 


Planters, Pick ility i 
Binders Goldccheee durability, and features. 





Fasiage Catters You will find both horse and motor power styles 
Shellers, Shredders made in three sizes, 14x16, 16x18, and 17x 22-inch 
e ie, bale chamber, baling from six to sixteen tons per day. 
oak tik Meesuue The efficiency of the International features, the 





c self-feeder, toggle joint plunger, bale tension, and 


spring roller tucker, prove their worth on demonstra- 






ultivators 
GENERAL LINE 
il and Gas Engi 











—<— tion. If your choice is a motor power press, you 
Manure Spreaders will have a year-round machine, for the engine is 
peu operations always ready to doall sorts of farm power ie for 
Motor Tracks you. In the horse power press, study the pull power 

eshers principle, compound leverage, and low stepover. 
se Pte Drop in on your local dealer and look over the 
Knife Grinders International hay press line. Get catalogues from 

Twine him or write the 


International Harvester Company of America 
corporate 


CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 



















in the Southern States 
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Rates Furnished 
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